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Fresher  foods  —  foods  with  a  more 
natural  flavor — that’s  what’s  needed — 
that’s  what  brings  a  greater  demand  and  bet¬ 
ter  profits  to  those  in  the  canning  industry. 

Will  Canco  closing  machines  help?  Will 
2  C.P.S.  (cans  per  second)  and  more — per¬ 
fectly  sealed — with  no  spills  or  jams — with 
plenty  of  reserve  capacity  for  peak  produc¬ 
tion — give  you  more  speed? 

Ask  the  man  who  uses  a  Canco  400 — the 
standard  of  perfection. 

Your  Canco  representative  will  give  you  the 
latest  information  on  closing  machines  and 


Canco  cans. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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METAL  SIGNS  AND 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR^ 

V  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  . 


^CLARKSBURG,  WVA 
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BRAND  OF 


T  INPLATEa 


t/MBODIES  ALL  THE  QUALITIES  THAT  CONSUMERS  DEMAND 

Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 

W e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  1.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  —  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


TIE  MCLINGRimrtl  C» 


PHONE— CARDIFF  B14 

-  CABLE  - 

•ELIN  —  CARDIFF’ 


I-IMITTEsD 

cARDirr 

socramEs 


CODES  - 

BENTLEYS - 
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LANDRETH 
GARDEN  SEEDS 

Spot  or  1928  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas  Okra 
Com  Tomato 
Beet  Squash 


Cabbage 

Spinach 

Pumpkin 


Cucumber 
Snap  Beans 
Cauliflower 


BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 
144  year*  in  the  Seed  Business 


or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1929  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 44th  year  in  the  business. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15.  1928 

(REEVES  TransiiusMoii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Conveyors 


K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  i/ 

Green  Fea  Vtners 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Tracks  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGEffTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGCS  FOUNDRY  &  MOH.  CO.,  Ltd. 


Osdea,  Utah 


Hamilton,  Ontario 
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Absolutely  Without  Doubt. 


There  is  no  method  or  system  any¬ 
where  that  will  compare  with  the 
MONITOR  system  of  grading  peas. 

Improvements  in  the  MONITOR  Pea 
Grader  brings  you  capacity  as  well  as 
absolute  accuracy  in  grading — wonderful 
results  are  obtained  from  its  use.  • 

You  can  grade  Lima  Beans  on  the  same 
machine.  This  adds  to  its  usefullness  and 
decreases  the  overhead  cost. 

You  need  it — you  ought  to  have  it  and 
eventually,  you  will  have  it. 

Why  not  this  season? 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 


P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECtAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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CERTIFIED 


®0|.0E>* 


AMSCAN 


**The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per- 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


•  <STf»ow 


'«llll  111%^ 

■  ■•II  m*V 


MADE  BY 


The  National  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


M.y'OPACUo 


Zastrow  Hydraulic,  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


^proved  Process  Kettle  or  Process  Crates.  Standard  3,  4  & 
TilM.'  *  5  O'™-  Special  Sl.aa 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Steam  Boxes 


TRY  “TOWNSEND”  AT  OUR  RISK 


Tht  Choice  of  the  Careful  Buyer 

NOW  is  the  best  time  to  order  a 
TOWNSEND  String  Bean 
B'b  '  111  '  Cutter:  our  special  seasonal  dis- 
VI  1 1  counts  are  largest  this  month. 

II  The  1929  model  has  many  im- 

provements  over  the  models 
'  which  made  the  reputation. 

-  Trade-ins  will  be  accepted. 

|l  ^-|]  pgy  psoposition 

I  once. 


“Vour  bean  cutting 
troubles  will  be  over 
when  you  install  a  TOWNSEND” 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


(Successors  to  Z.  P.  Townaend,  the  original  patentee) 
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Ermold  Labelers 

Shown  at  the  Chicago  Convention 
readily  demonstrated 
just  how  much 

Better 

And  more  efficiently  they 
are  able  to  handle  the 
Packers’  requirements 

Than 

Any  other  type  of  similar 
Equipment  and  that 
ERMOLD  SERVICE  is 

Ever 

Available  to  serve  our 
Users  in  every  capacity 

Ermold  Labeled  means  finished  better” 

EDWARD  ERMOLD  COMPANY 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts^  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES:  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Canada,  France,  Italy, 

Belgium,  Argentine,  Australia,  Brazil. 


^  ^»hould  be  youp  ' 
^Silent  Hailes  man  ^ 


WHEN  GOODS  ARE  BOUGHT  ON  APPEARANCE— THAT 
IS  WHEN  YOUR  LABEL  CAN  BE  YOUR  SILENT 
SALESMAN— THE  EEW  CENTS  ADDITIONAL  THAT 
\  GOOD  LABELS  COST  IS  MONEY  WELL  SPENT.  L 


55  Beech  Sn,  einemriATi.^ 
98  n.3rdSr.,BRGDKLVM. 
43  QCross  Sr.,BAl/Tl  MORE 


,(C  10  t  asc«"‘‘"  U 


BETTER  SEEDS 

FOR  BETTER  PACKS 


We  Are  Leading  Growers  of 


CANNERS’  SEEDS 


CATERING  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 


PEAS.  BEANS,  SWEET  CORN 
TOMATO.  PUMPKIN,  SQUASH 
CUCUMBER.  CABBAGE.  SPINACH 
PERFECTED  DETROIT  BEET 


For  Prompt  Shipment  or  Future  Contract 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO 

Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


BRANCH:  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 
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WAREHOUSE  EQUIPMENT 

Time  Saving 

Money  Saving 
Easier  Operation 

The  1929  type  Knapp  Labeler,  with  the  new 
forced-feed  (beltless)  pasting  device  and  other 
improved  features,  coupled  with  a  Knapp 
Motor  Driven  Case  Packer,  provides  the  fastest, 
most  efficient  and  most  economical 
LABLER  CASER  UNIT  ever  before  offer 
ed.  It  merits  your  careful  consideration 
nou)— before  the  packing  season  starts. 

Labelers 

Boxers 

Can  Elevators 
Can  Line  Dividers 

Send  for  Catalog. 

WFRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 


CENERAL  OFFICE  AMD  FACTORY 

RIDCEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 


sflilllliii! 


ill!!!!!Pl 


Quality  Above  Everything 

The  fact  remains  that  while  quality  production  is  more  or 
less  influenced  by  the  use  of  modern  equipment,  quality 
will  always  be  determined  by  the  care  with  which  canned 
foods  are  handled  and  processed. 

This  care  is  so  greatly  influenced  by  the  distinctive,  sweet, 
sanitary  cleanliness  which  the  use  of 


m 


provides  with  the  least  time,  labor,  and  expense,  that 
hundreds  of  canners  will  use  nothing  else  for  their  cleaning 
operations. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


DEPENDABLE 


Unexcelled  plants  and  equipment  at 
strategic  points — 

Closing  Machines  that  "carry  the  load” — 

Research  Laboratories  checking  quality 
and  helping  canners  improve  methods — 

An  organization  of  experienced  can  men 
trained  to  produce  quality  and  render 
service — 


Continental  cans  and  service  are  a  powerful  aid 
to  Packers  who  are  meeting  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  better  quality  in  all  foods. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Inc 


COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices :  NEW  YORK:  100  Ekist  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 


Factories  and  Sales  Offices 


BALTIMORE 
DETROIT 
SEATTLE 
SAN  JOSE 


JERSEY  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES 
PASSAIC 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE 
ROANOKE 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEARING 


ST.  LOUIS 
NEW  ORLEANS 
CANONSBURG 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packer^  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


os  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
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107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  igrnored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


TRI-STATE  opportunity — The  spring  meeting 
of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  in  Baltimore,  this 
week  (April  3rd  and  4th),  and  all  canners,  whether 
within  the  territory  of  this  Association  or  outside  of  it, 
may  be  assured  that  this  will  not  be  simply  a  getting- 
together  of  the  clan  with  entertainment  and  a  good 
time  the  principal  motive,  and  a  lot  of  dry  speeches  and 
some  ineffectual  resolutions  as  a  side  issue.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  thing,  and  the  most  important,  will  be  the  canned 
foods  cutting  bee,  which  will  be  held  on  Tuesday ;  most 
important  to  the  canners,  if  they  would  but  realize  the 
opportunity  it  offers  to  check  their  own  packs  and  to 
make  improvements  where  needed.  In  no  sense  will 
this  be  a  contest  between  various  packs  or  the  products 
of  various  packers.  There  are  no  awards  to  be  made. 
The  object  of  the  cutting  is  to  show  all  canners  what 
kinds  of  goods  are  being  produced,  or  rather  we  should 
say  what  various  styles  of  canned  foods  are  being  of¬ 
fered  on  the  market,  and  then  through  a  system  of 
grading  to  show  which  is  the  better  style,  so  that  all 
canners  may  see  how  they  can  best  improve  their  own 
packs. 

We  have  heard  ignorant  men  say  “they  don’t  know 
how  to  pack  good  goods.”  We  deny  that.  But  any  sen¬ 
sible  man  can  learn  much  from  his  competitors,  and  no 
man  can  afford  to  go  along  alone,  producing  his  goods 
as  he,  individually,  may  think  the  best  way.  Let  him 
open  his  eyes  and  see  how  other  canners  are  packing 
the  goods ;  let  him  make  a  careful  comparison  of  every 
point  that  can  be  considered  in  the  goods,  and  see  where 
his  own  fall  short,  or  where  he  can  improve  his  to  give 
him  a  better  advantage  over  the  others.  That  is  the 
way  to  learn  and  to  progress.  If  there  is  any  man  who 
thinks  he  knows  it  all  about  producing  fine  canned 
foods,  that  his  packs  are  all  right  and  just  about  the 
best  produced,  let  him  come  to  this  cutting  of  all  kinds 
of  canned  foods,  and  he  will  soon  see  that  he  needs  to 
brush  up  his  ideas  and  to  improve  his  product.  And  he 
should  know  that  the  canners  whom  he  sees  making  the 
greatest  progress,  and  in  fact  the  highly  successful  pro¬ 


ducers  of  everything  used  by  humans,  are  continually 
cutting  their  cans  against  the  best  the  market  offers, 
or  against  the  competitor’s  goods  that  they  are  striv¬ 
ing  in  the  market  to  beat.  That  is  the  price  of  success, 
whether  it  be  the  packing  of  canned  foods,  the  making 
of  automobiles  or  the  building  of  railroads — they  watch 
and  study  their  competitors,  and  then  correct  in  their 
own  the  mistakes  which  they  see  in  the  others.  In  this 
present  quest  for  quality  products  the  canners,  large 
and  small,  all  must  come  to  this. 

So  the  Tri-State  has  an  opportunity  to  help  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  very  material  way,  through  this  cutting  of  all 
kinds  of  canned  foods  and  their  careful  analysis  as  to 
quality  and  perfection  of  canning.  But  to  make  this  of 
the  greatest  service  there  should  be  a  competent  au¬ 
thority  on  hand  to  minutely  dissect  a  sample  of  each 
prominent  article  of  packing,  and  to  explain  wherein 
the  can  in  question  falls  short  of  what  it  should  be ;  and 
going  on,  point  out  how  the  remedy  may  be  applied. 
This  would  resolve  the  meeting  into  a  clique  of  canners, 
but  that  is  just  what  is  needed:  an  expert  in  canning  to 
take  up  any  sample  and  explain  to  the  canners  assem¬ 
bled  just  why  the  can  does  not  fully  meet  the  demands 
of  the  consumer,  and  how  it  should  be  made  to  do  so. 
That  might  mean  dollars  and  cents  in  the  pocket  of 
every  man  in  the  audience,  if  he  were  a  canner.  And 
that  would  be  doing  a  definite  service,  and  towards  the 
end  most  needed,  the  improvement  of  the  packs. 

And  there  is  ample  room  for  improvement. 

The  public  is  coming  to  canned  foods  in  droves,  and 
they  deserve  every  improvement  in  the  goods  that  it  is 
possible  to  produce.  And  it  is  only  good  sense  and  good 
business  to  give  it  to  them. 

Fancy  vegetables- Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
what  an  idiotic  expression  that  is?  Picture  it: 
Fancy  Tomatoes,  Fancy  Com,  Fancy  Pumpkin, 
Fancy  Sauerkraut — in  cans!  It  is  a  figment  of  a  dis¬ 
torted  imagination,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  1  Oh,  of 
course  we  know  there  is  such  a  market  “expression”  in 
the  selling  of  canned  foods,  but  it  is  merely  a  buyer’s 
meaningless  superlative,  like  the  Italian  importer’s  who 
labeled  his  spaghetti  “Extra  Sublime.”  If  you  go  into 
your  own  garden  to  pick  a  “mess”  of  any  vegetable,  you 
pick  out  the  best,  some  of  the  medium  and  some  of  the 
poor,  and  when  a  woman  consumer  goes  to  market  and 
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orders  a  half  peck  of  raw  vegetables  she  expects  to  get 
sound  tomatoes,  beans  or  peas,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
but  she  does  not  expect  all  fancy,  even  if  the  dealer  has 
that  lie  painted  on  his  sign  above:  “Dealer  in  Fancy 
Vegetables.” 

But  leaving  the  academic  discussion  of  this,  is  it  good 
business  for  the  tomato  canner,  for  instance,  to  attempt 
to  pack  fancy  tomatoes?  Fancy  tomatoes  would  mean 
red  ripe,  whole,  perfectly  peeled  tomatoes,  processed  to 
the  Nth  degree,  so  that  the  cells  would  not  be  broken, 
and  yet  enough  so  that  the  product  would  be  safe  for 
long  keeping.  The  consumer  who  would  buy  such  goods 
would  want  them  for  salads  or  for  serving  whole.  How 
many  cases  of  such  goods  would  it  take  to  supply  this 
demand?  If  there  are  a  thousand  cases  of  such  goods 
bought  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  a  year  throughout 
the  whole  country  it  would  surprise  us.  And  if  the  ear¬ 
ners  are  trying  to  pack  fancy  tomatoes,  to  be  used  in 
the  ordinary  cooking  methods  of  even  the  best  homes  or 
restaurants,  where  is  the  sense  of  the  expense  and 
trouble,  and  the  slighting  of  the  remainder  of  the  pack  ? 
There  may  be  room  for  fancy  fruits  of  some  kinds,  but 
in  that  case  the  fancy  applies  to  the  size  of  the  fruit 
and  to  the  carefulness  of  treatment ;  but  the  consumers 
do  not  ask  for  nor  demand  fancy  vegetables.  They 
want  good,  sound  vegetables,  and  the  cans  filled  full  of 
the  vegetable,  and  every  can  of  vegetables  should  be 
just  that. 

Instead  of  sorting  out  the  fancy  tomatoes  for  such  a 
pack,  wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  pack  every  can  with  some 
of  the  fancy,  some  of  the  medium,  but  all  of  the  cans 
filled  with  well-trimmed,  carefully  prepared  tomato 
meat,  with  all  possible  juice  drained  off?  Such  a  can 
\vould  match  the  market-stall  delivery  when  the  lady  of 
the  house  went  “marketing,”  and  a  little  more,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  its  freedom  from  waste  in  preparation  in  the 
kitchen  would  soon  leave  the  market  stall  man  with 
with  nothing  to  do.  In  our  opinion  there  should  be  but 
one  grade  of  canned  tomatoes,  the  good  average  grade, 
and  the  same  with  peas  and  corn  and  all  vegetables. 
Such  a  grade  would  cost  no  more  than  the  assortment 
of  grades  now  attempted,  not  so  much ;  and  the  public 
would  always  be  pleased,  and  the  conception  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  increased  as  no  one  today  can  imagine,  be¬ 
cause  the  can  would  always  be  satisfactory.  So  far  as 
the  canner  is  concerned,  it  would  simplify  his  opera¬ 
tion,  cut  his  costs,  and  always  insure  him  a  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  all  he  could  produce.  All  objections  will  come 
from  the  buyers  who  are  always  seeking  more  and  more 
qualities,  differences  in  sizes  of  cans,  etc.,  so  that  they 
may  meet  a  competitor’s  prices.  But  light  is  breaking 
through  this  ancient  darkness,  and  it  discloses  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  the  only  one  to  be  considered ;  that  she  is  the 
one  to  be  served,  and  the  canner  who  most  closely  ap¬ 
proximates  her  wishes  may  laugh  at  the  buyers. 

Would  this  do  away  with  all  incentive  to  improve¬ 
ment?  Not  in  the  least.  The  deft  touch  of  the  chef 
would  remain,  and  the  canner  (and  his  grower)  who 
could  produce  the  best  vegetables  would  win  out,  and 
win  out  on  flavor,  as  it  should  be.  There  would  still  re¬ 
main  the  preference  of  consumers  for  the  vegetable 
grown  and  canned  in  one  section  over  another;  but  all 
cans  of  vegetables  w’ould  be  full  measure,  tasty,  edible 
products  on  which  score  no  ultimate  buyer  could  com¬ 
plain. 

We  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  hard  peas,  old  corn, 
tough  string  beans  and  other  unfit  products  should  not 
be  canned  under  any  condition.  You  know  they  should 
not.  Mixing  the  tenderest  and  the  medium  peas,  and 


in  not  more  than  three  sizes,  small,  medium  and  large, 
may  cause  you  to  give  added  attention  to  your  process, 
but  it  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  the  people  who  eat 
canned  peas  will  welcome  this  mixture,  both  as  to  ten¬ 
derness  and  size.  There  is  something  unnatural,  if  not 
slightly  repugnant,  about  the  terrible  uniformity  of 
canned  peas,  regardless  of  their  flavor.  Nature  abhors 
uniformity  and  standardization,  for  you  know  it  is  said 
there  are  not  two  leaves  on  any  tree  exactly  alike,  and 
human  tastes  run  in  the  same  groove.  The  uniformity 
becomes  monotonous,  whereas  a  slightly  firm  pea  along 
with  a  melting  pea  adds  zest  to  the  appetite. 

And  how  they  would  gormandize  canned  peas  if  they 
were  steam-blanched,  instead  of  being  robbed  of  all 
their  tender  flavor  and  goodness,  as  they  now  are  when 
subjected  to  the  deluge  of  boiling  water  as  a  blanch. 
Some  day  you  will  run  your  peas  through  a  steam 
chamber,  cooking  them  done,  and  then  filling  them, 
with  only  a  teaspoonful  of  water  or  less  to  carry  the 
brine,  and  they  will  need  no  sugar.  Six  months  after 
canning  the  housewife  will  not  have  to  use  a  water¬ 
logged  mess  of  peas;  she  will  find  them  turn  out  as  if 
they  had  just  come  from  the  garden. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  corn.  The  too  young  and  im¬ 
mature  is  tasteless  and  insipid,  and  such  a  can  would  be 
improved  by  the  addition  or  mixture  of  more  mature 
corn.  Hard  corn  is  taboo,  useless  even  for  soups. 

String  beans  can  be  classed  in  the  same  way,  the 
firmer  beans  will  carry  through  the  too  tender  beans, 
which  become  soggy,  if  you  catch  what  we  mean.  And 
so  on  down  the  line.  Think  the  matter  over;  give  it 
definite  study. 

This  is  approaching  the  higher  studies  of  canning,  if 
you  please ;  but  we  have  reached  the  day  when  higher 
studies  must  be  made  of  this  rapidly  growing  business 
of  feeding  the  people,  as  they  like  it. 

THER  MEETINGS — The  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  a  meeting  of  its  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  at  Washington  on  May  23rd,  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  many  problems,  and  among  them  possibly  the 
naming  of  the  next  convention  city. 

The  Indiana  canners  will  hold  their  spring  meeting  at 
the  Hotel  Claypool,  Indianapolis,  on  May  9th  and  10th. 
This  is  always  an  important  session,  coming,  as  it  does, 
just  before  the  heavy  planting  time  for  next  season’s 
crops. 

BOY  FARMERS  CONTINUE  ACRE  SWEET 
CORN  CLUB 


Encouraged  by  their  success  last  year,  16  York 
county  (Pennsylvania)  boys  are  planning  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  sweet  corn  growing.  They  are  organ¬ 
ized  in  a  Junior  Agricultural  Club  and  work  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  George  Weber,  County  Agent,  and 
the  Vegetable  Extension  Specialist  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Several  other  boys  who  have  become  in¬ 
terested  will  join  the  club. 

Each  boy  planted  an  acre  last  year,  and  Shoepeg  was 
the  variety  used.  The  com  was  planted  May  17  and 
harvested  August  24,  the  average  yield  being  8,122 
pounds  per  acre.  Harold  Miller  grew  the  largest  yield, 
9,850  pounds,  and  had  the  best  return  from  his  acre, 
$88.65.  The  average  return  was  $73.63.  The  quality 
was  far  above  the  average  brought  to  the  cannery  last 
year. 

Seed  was  furnished  by  L.  P.  Colgan,  of  Fawn  Grove, 
Pa.,  who  bought  the  corn  at  $18  per  ton.  Mr.  Colgan 
also  gave  the  boys  a  fine  banquet  and  distributed  $200 
in  prizes  at  the  annual  round-up. 
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KNOW  THE 


WHERE:  Iowa  Canning  Company,  Shellsbury,  Iowa. 
WHEN:  September  10-11,  1928. 

WHAT:  One  of  tbe  accurate,  comprehensive  tests  of  com¬ 
parative  busker  performance  between  nine  (9)  Motor- 
driven  TUC-Huskers,  ^nd  ten  {\o)  new  1928  buskers  of  another 

make,  for  which  had  been  claimed  an  operating  capacity  of  80  BdVS  PCT 
minute  and  the  elimination  in  service  of  the  waste  of  corn. 

RESULTS:  (a)  Capacity  of  with  poor  corn, 

1 . 20  tons  per  hour  per  machine.  Capacity  with  other  type, 

.755  of  a  ton  per  hour  per  machine.  TUC  capacity,  59%  greater,  with  same 
feeders,  as  hourly  machine  average  for  whole  plant. 

(b)  The  TUC-Huskers  yielded  79  cans  per  ton  more  with 
same  feeders,  and  with  all  corn  fed  through  the  same 
cutters,  and  after  deducting  all  water  added  to  maintain  uniform 

consistency — a  saving  of  over  13%  of  good  corn  otherwise  going  into  the  silo. 

(c)  The  9  TUCS  produced  1765  cans  per  hour  more  than 
did  the  10  other  machines. 

These  figures  were  checked  at  the  time  by  the  paid  ^^engineering  accountant**  present 
during  the  operations  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  other  type  of  husker. 


If  you  have  not  received  your  copy  of  “FACTS**,  which  gives  the  comparative  perfor¬ 
mances  and  costs  of  all  Husking  Methods  and  Systems  in  common  use,  as  revealed  by  leading 
Canners  of  highest  integrity,  and  from  which  booklet  the  above  is  an  excerpt,  same  may  be 
obtained  by  writing. 
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A  Full  Report  of 

The  Maryland  Canners  &  Field  Men’s  School 

Held  under  the  Auspices  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Agriculture  Extension  Division 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  in  Co-operation  with  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association 

February  19th,  20th  and  21st,  1929 
at  College  Park,  Md. 


Note. — The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the  1929  Canners  School,  furnished  by  Professor  F.  W.  Geise,  Professor 
of  Truck  Crops  at  University  of  Maryland;  and  while  mimeographed  copies  of  it  have  probably  been  sent  to  all  Maryland 
canners,  there  is  so  much  definite,  usable  information  of  value  to  canners  everywhere,  that  we  believe  that  it  is  well  worth 
reproduction  on  these  pages.  Here  every  grower  will  have  expert  advise  and  direction,  and  canners  will  learn  better  how 
to  instruct  their  growers  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  crops  for  canning  purposes.  This  is  the  kind  of  information  that  is 
always  valuable,  returning  dollars  and  cents  in  better  crops  and  improved  qualities.  Some  of  this  has  already  been  pub¬ 
lished,  but  we  give  it  here,  in  whole,  for  ready  reference. — The  Editor. 


“OUR  PROBLEMS  AND  INTERESTS  ARE  MUTUAL” 

By  Dr.  E.  C.  Auchter 

Department  of  Horticulture,  University  of  Maryland,  and  Prin¬ 
cipal  Horticulturist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

HIS  meeting  was  called  primarily  to  bring  the 
canners  and  field  men  into  closer  contact  with  the 
workers  and  the  work  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  so  that  each  might  profit  by  the  experience  and 
problems  of  the  other.  The  problems  of  the  canners 
and  the  men  at  College  are  closely  connected.  These 
men  are  trying  to  solve  the  outstanding  problems  with 
which  the  canner  is  confronted  and  mutual  co-operation 
is  necessary  and  essential  for  successful  results.  The 
canners  of  Maryland  are  to  be  commended  on  their  sup¬ 
port  of  the  University  in  the  past,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
even  closer  co-operation  can  be  maintained  between  the 
two  groups  in  the  future.  The  members  of  the  staff 
welcome  suggestions  from  the  canners,  and  it  is  only  by 
knowing  the  problems  of  the  industry  that  they  can 
outline  their  work  to  cover  the  most  important  phases. 

CORN 

Chairman,  Mr.  James  Shriver,  Westminster,  Md. 

“Seed  Corn  Problems” 

By  Mr.  N.  H.  Fooks,  Preston,  Md. 

There  has  been  a  failure  of  the  sweet  corn  crop  in 
certain  sections  for  the  past  two  years,  and  this  is  due 
in  part,  at  least,  to  poor  seed.  Selections  were  begun  a 
number  of  years  ago  to  try  to  improve  the  seed  stock, 
but  the  mistake  was  made  of  selecting  out  too  much 
starch.  In  1928  500  individual  ears  were  tested  for 
starch  content  and  planted  in  groups  accordingly.  A 
wide  variation  was  found  in  the  starch  content  of  the 
different  ears,  but  the  group  running  from  25  to  30  per 
cent  starch  seemed  to  can  out  more  nearly  ideal  than 
the  other  lots.  Analyses  of  this  crop  indicate  that  the 
lots  reproduced  true  to  their  original  starch  content. 

In  1927  a  first  generation  hybrid  com  was  tried  at 
Mountain  Lake  Park  and  gave  very  promising  results. 
However,  in  1928,  another  hybrid  known  as  Red  Leaf 
Evergreen  was  planted  at  Mount  Airy  with  very  disas¬ 
trous  results.  From  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  this  corn 
died,  supposedly  with  root  rot. 

In  some  ear-to-row  tests,  which  were  conducted  at 
Mount  Airy  several  years  ago,  the  yields  for  the  indi¬ 


vidual  rows  varied  between  17  and  53  pounds.  It  would 
seem  that  a  good  program  for  the  improvement  of  seed 
stock  would  be  as  follows :  first,  ear-to-row  tests  of  se¬ 
lected  ears;  second,  selections  from  these  rows  of  the 
best  type  ears ;  and  third,  testing  for  the  proper  starch 
content. 

Discussion — The  general  opinion  relative  to  the  Red 
Leaf  Evergreen  hybrid  corn  is  that  it  will  not  stand  up 
under  Maryland  conditions. 

The  corn  with  high  starch  content  gives  a  greater 
number  of  cases  per  ton. 

The  starch  content  as  stated  above  was  for  dry  seed 
corn. 

The  starch  content  varied  between  15  and  41  per 
cent  for  different  ears. 

Some  hybrid  strains  have  given  very  satisfactory 
results  in  the  State. 

Comparison  of  Evergreen  Types 
By  Dr.  W.  B.  Kemp,  College  Park,  Md. 

The  following  is  a  progress  report  on  Maryland 
sugar  corn  comparison  and  breeding  as  carried  out 
under  Federal  funds. 

COMPARISON  OF  STOWELLS  EVERGREEN  TYPE _ 

— - -  -  YIELD  - Cut  Ten- 

—1926 —  — 1926  —  — 1928 —  Average  Corn  Sweet-  der- 

VARIETY  Tons  ^/r  of  Tons  '/{.  of  Tons  of  */,  of  Ton  ness  ness 
Acre  Comm.  Acre  Comm.  Acre  Comm.  Comm. 

'2787  r47  2794  1 71  Tsg  hi^h  iW 

Station  Hybrid  4.25  135  2.15  110  2.28  133  126  high  low  stand. 

State  Stowells  3.50  111  1.93  99  1.98  115  108  low  stand,  stand. 

Commercial  A  3.16  100  1.95  100  1.72  100  100  stand,  stand,  stand. 

Commercial  B  3.13  99  1.88  96 _ 98  stand,  stand,  stand. 

EFFECT  OF  THICKNESS  OF  STAND  UPON  THE 
_ DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  (1928) _ 

Percentage  change  by  increasing  to  3  stalks  per  hill 
VARIETY  Wt.  per  ear  No.  of  Wt.  per  Yield  per  Cut  Corn 

at  2  stalks  ears  ear  acre  per  ton 

fT^I  1(7  +237  —11.6  +  8.5  —  8.9 

Station  Hybrid  .75  +  2.  +  0.7  +  2.7 

State  Stowells  .65  +29.  —14.9  +  9.6 

Commercial  A  .63  +44.  - — 18.1  +18.1 

F-1  refers  to  a  first  generation  cross  between  two  inbred  strains.  A  few 
seed  lots  are  available  for  distribution  in  1929. 

Station  Hybrid  refers  to  a  variety  in  process  of  development  at  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Some  of  this  was  sent  to  a  few  canners  for  commercial  trial 
in  1928.  We  have  no  evidence  that  its  behavior  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
State  was  different  from  its  behavior  at  the  Experiment  Station.  There  will 
be  more  seed  available  for  distribution  in  1929.  In  the  meantime  efforts  to 
improve  the  variety  continue. 

State  Stowells  is  a  strain  of  Stowell’s  Evergreen  that  has  been  grown  in 
Maryland  for  some  years. 

Commercial  A  and  B  refers  to  strains  purchased  each  year  from  commercial 
seedsmen.  One  of  these  is  used  as  a  standard  for  comparison.  In  1927  root 
worm  caused  such  irregularity  in  growth  that  no  yield  records  were  taken 
on  the  comparison  plots. 
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Berlin  Chapman  Machines 


one  for  every  canning  operation 

Complete  Plant  Equipment 

I  Berlin  Chapman  Engineers  are  worth  consult- 

they  have  built  and  laid  out  complete 
canning  plants  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States; 

they  are  largely  responsible  for  the  com- 
plete  line  of  canning  machinery  which  we 
manufacture.  No  matter  what  your  canning 
machinery  problem  it  can  be  solved  by  using 
scALDER  FOR  TOMATOES  machinery. 

Our  improved  Tomato  Scalder  has  both  a 
reserve  of  capacity  as  well  as  giving  a  uni- 

form  scald.  It  keeps  your  peelers  contented.  •  v' v  * 


FIELD  BOXES  FOR  PEAS 

Berlin  Chapman  improved  Field  Steel  Hand¬ 
ling  Boxes,  stack  on  one  another  and  still 
leave  space  for  ventilation. 


PROPORTIONING  CORN  MIXER  HEATER 


This  new  Berlin  Chapman  Proportioning  Corn  Mixer 
and  Heater  mixes  the  corn  with  exact  proportions  of 
salt  and  sugar,  then  adds  sufficient  water  for  consist¬ 
ency  and  heats  the  mixture  to  a  uniform  heat. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO 


Berlin,  Wisconsin 


SCANNING  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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Discussion _ A  first  generation  hybrid  strain  would  Some  of  the  several  dust  preparations  on  the  market 

be  expected  to  act  more  uniformly  than  a  commercial  seem  suitable. 

strain.  If  one  plant  went  down  with  root  rot,  we  would  6.  What  is  a  good  average  germination  of  sweet 

expect  all  to  go  down  under  similar  conditions.  Ap-  corn? 

parently  Red  Leaf  Evergreen  is  quite  susceptible  to  From  90  to  95  per  cent. 

root  rot.  However,  other  strains  might  be  bred  which  7.  Will  partially  coating  seed  with  coal  tar  before 

would  be  very  resistant  to  the  disease.  planting  do  any  good? 

An  ear  with  deep  kernels  is  more  likely  to  mold  than  The  method  has  been  recommended  for  use  against 
an  ear  with  shallow  kernels.  In  natural  selection  this  crows,  but  is  not  generally  practiced, 
would  tend  to  increase  the  shallow-kernelled  ears.  8.  Is  it  desirable  to  grade  seed  for  size? 

The  Station  Hybrid  has  shown  very  good  quality  ex-  Grading  is  profitable  and  highly  desirable, 

cept  in  sweetness.  It  requires  from  10  to  15  per  cent  9.  What  kinds  and  amounts  of  fertilizer  are  recom- 
more  sugar  than  other  strains.  The  larger  size  of  the  mended  ? 

ears  of  this  strain  is  due  to  the  size  of  the  ear  rather  About  a  5-8-5  is  the  most  common  fertilizer  used, 
than  to  the  size  of  the  individual  kernels.  Applications  usually  run  from  200  to  400  pounds. 

The  strains  of  corn  with  smaller  fodder  give  a  great-  10.  What  is  the  extreme  amount  of  a  balanced  fer- 
er  per  cent  increase  for  thick  planting  than  the  larger  tilizer  that  can  be  used  with  profit  and  how  should  it 
stalked  strains.  Thick  planting  causes  the  ears  to  be-  ^ 

come  smaller  and  decreases  the  cut  corn  per  ton.  UP  to  600  pounds  has  been  found  profitable.  Very 

little  should  be  put  in  the  row  with  the  corn. 

“How  Can  We  Produce  More  and  Better  Sugar  Corn?”  What  is  the  effect  of  potash  on  quality? 

By  Mr.  F.  O.  Mitchell,  Perryman,  Md.  Potash  hastens  maturity,  but  shows  very  little  dif- 


Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  cheaper  to  produce 
more  tons  per  acre  and  plant  less  acres.  The  general 
experience  seems  to  be  that  it  is  better  to  turn  green 
fodder  down  immediately  after  the  harvest,  but  very 
good  results  have  been  secured  by  disking  the  stalks 
and  leaving  until  spring  before  plowing.  The  use  of 
high-powered  machinery  has  allowed  several  opera¬ 
tions  to  be  combined  into  one.  Most  of  the  work  is  done 
with  a  tractor.  It  has  been  found  that  400  pounds  of 
a  4-8-7  fertilizer  per  acre  give  very  successful  results 
even  when  manure  is  not  used.  Some  use  has  been 
made  of  cover  crops.  Plowing  has  not  been  done  any 
sooner  than  was  necessary  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
planter.  It  is  believed  that  less  damage  is  caused  by 
weeds  after  this  method  than  by  plowing  one  month 
or  six  weeks  in  advance.  Heavy  land  would  not  work 
quite  so  well  with  a  tractor  by  this  method  as  early  in 
the  season.  However,  spring  plowing  would  probably 
give  better  results  even  on  heavy  land. 

Discussion:  Scarlet  clover  and  sweet  clover  have 
been  very  successful  as  cover  crops. 

An  application  of  300  pounds  of  fertilizer  is  broad¬ 
cast  on  the  land  and  100  pounds  is  added  with  the  seed. 

Round  Table  Discussion 

1.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  using  native-grown 
seed  ? 

Some  advantage  in  yield  per  acre. 

2.  Does  Maryland-grown  seed  become  shallow  or  in¬ 
crease  in  starch  faster  than  Northern-grown  seed? 

Depth  of  kernel  and  amount  of  starch  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  method  of  selection. 

3.  What  is  the  present  information  on  hybrid  types 
of  corn? 

Some  growers  are  using  hybrid  corn  on  a  rather 
large  scale.  Some  strains  have  great  uniformity  and 
give  large  yields. 

4.  Does  it  pay  to  use  hybrid  corn?  Who  should  pro¬ 
duce  the  seed? 

The  experience  of  a  good  many  growers  has  been 
that  a  good  hybrid  strain  is  desirable.  Seedsmen  arc 
in  a  better  position  to  produce  this  seed  than  canners 
or  growers.  Developing  and  testing  is  necessary. 

5.  Should  seed  be  treated?  What  is  the  best  mate¬ 
rial? 

Treatment  gives  some  protection  during  germina¬ 
tion  and  early  seedling  growth  and  is  good  insurance. 


ference  in  the  canned  product. 

12.  Does  sweet  corn  need  more  nitrogen  than  field 
corn? 

Yes. 

13.  How  much  lime  should  be  applied? 

It  is  better  to  depend  on  tests  than  on  general  rec¬ 
ommendations.  The  soil  should  be  close  to  neutral. 

14.  What  is  the  control  for  wire  worms? 

No  practical  control  for  the  large  corn  grower. 

15.  Is  it  definitely  proved  that  we  should  not  sucker 
sweet  corn? 

Yes.  Suckering  usually  does  more  harm  than  good. 

16.  What  is  the  cause  of  barren  stalks? 

It  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  many  factors  causing 
poor  conditions  for  continuation  of  growth. 

17.  What  are  the  comparative  yields  per  ton  of 
Country  Gentleman,  Narrow  Grain  Evergreen  and 
Stowell’s  Evergreen? 

There  seems  to  be  some  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
larger  kernel  types. 

SPECIAL  VEGETABLE  CROPS 
Chairman,  Mr.  Harry  Imwold,  Baltimore,  Md. 

(Because  of  the  time  limit,  asparagus  was  the  only 
crop  discussed.) 

Round  Table  Discussion 

1.  How  can  rust  be  controlled? 

Use  resistant  varieties  and  keep  all  plants  cut  down 
during  the  growing  season. 

2.  What  varieties  are  most  resistant  to  rust  ?  Where 
can  these  be  secured? 

Mary  and  Martha  Washington  are  good  resistant 
varieties.  The  Pedigreed  Seed  Company,  Hartsville, 
S.  C.,  is  the  original  producer.  These  may  be  obtained 
from  many  other  seedsmen,  also. 

3.  Are  the  new  rust-resistant  varieties  suitable  for 
the  market  in  yield  and  quality  ? 

Yes. 

4.  What  materials  can  be  used  for  control  of 
beetles  ? 

There  is  no  control  during  the  cutting  season.  Good 
control  may  be  secured  for  the  following  year  by 
spraying  with  calcium  or  lead  arsenate  after  the  cut¬ 
ting  season. 

5.  What  is  a  balanced  fertilizer  for  asparagus? 

500  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  500  pounds  kanit  and 

200  pounds  acid  phosphate  have  given  as  good  results 
as  8  to  10  tons  of  manure. 
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6.  How  much  fertilizer  should  be  used  and  when 
should  it  be  applied? 

1,500  to  2,000  pounds  applied  in  the  early  Spring. 

7.  How  deep  should  the  crowns  be  planted? 

Plant  about  8  inches  deep  and  cover  lightly  at  first. 

8.  At  what  distance  should  the  crops  be  set? 

The  average  planting  distance  is  about  5  feet  by  18 
inches. 

9.  May  shoots  be  cut  the  first  Spring? 

If  well  fertilized,  a  light  cutting  may  be  practiced. 

10.  What  is  the  cost  of  bringing  an  acre  of  aspar¬ 
agus  into  bearing? 

About  $275. 

ECONOMICS  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY  IN  MARYLAND 
Chairman,  Dr.  S.  H.  DeVault,  College  Park,  Md. 

“Cost  of  Production  of  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Corn  and  Peas,  and  Fac¬ 
tors  Influencing  Yields — Results  of  3  Years’  Study  in  Maryland” 

By  Mr.  W.  P.  Walker,  College  Park,  Md. 

The  average  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  tomatoes, 
for  the  three  years  1925-27,  was  $80.75  in  Harford 
county  and  $54.80  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area,  or  an 
average  of  $57.91  for  the  State.  With  tomatoes  selling 
at  $15  per  ton,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  4.5  tons  per 
acre  in  Harford  county  and  3.5  tons  in  the  Eastern 
Shore  area  to  cover  costs,  and  6.0  tons  in  Harford 
county  and  5.0  tons  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  margin  of  profit. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  tomatoes  during  the 
three  years  was  $10.28  in  Harford  county  and  $11.87 
in  the  Eastern  Shore  area,  or  an  average  of  $11.57  for 
the  State. 

The  net  income  per  acre  from  tomatoes  averaged 
$34.69  in  Harford  county  and  $15.50  in  the  Eastern 
Shoe  area,  with  an  average  of  $17.79  for  the  State. 
During  the  three  years,  65  per  cent  of  the  farmers, 
growing  66  per  cent  of  the  tomato  acreage,  produced 
at  a  profit. 

The  average  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  sweet  corn 
during  the  three  years  was  $33.39  in  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  area  and  $27.88  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area,  or 
$31.59  for  the  State.  To  cover  cost  of  production  with 
sweet  corn  selling  at  $14  per  ton,  it  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  2.4  tons  per  acre  in  the  North  Central  area  and 
2.0  tons  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area.  To  provide  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  a  yield  of  3.25  tons  per  acre  in  the  North 
Central  area  and  3.0  tons  in  the  Eastern  Shoe  area  is 
necessary.  The  cost  per  ton  in  the  State  was  $13.05. 

The  net  income  per  acre  from  sweet  corn  was  $1.23. 
During  the  three  years,  49  per  cent  of  the  farms,  grow¬ 
ing  51  per  cent  of  the  acreage,  produced  sweet  corn  at 
a  profit. 

The  average  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  peas  in 
Maryland  was  $43.97.  With  peas  selling  at  $60  per 
ton,  a  yield  of  about  0.75  of  a  ton  per  acre  covers  the 
cost  of  production  and  a  yield  of  1.0  ton  is  necessary 
for  a  margin  of  profit.  The  cost  per  ton  was  $40.93. 

The  net  income  per  acre  from  peas  was  $21.26.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  three  years,  78  per  cent  of  the  farms,  growing 
84  per  cent  of  the  pea  acreage,  produced  peas  at  a 
profit. 

The  greatest  opportunity  for  decreasing  the  cost  of 
production  lies  in  increasing  the  yield  per  acre,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  tomatoes.  With  the  average  fer¬ 
tility  of  soil  in  Maryland,  larger  yields  per  acre  are 
obtained  by  the  application  of  more  labor,  fertilizer 
and  other  materials  per  acre,  which  increases  rather 
than  decreases  the  growing  cost  per  acre,  but  results 
in  a  yield  sufficient  to  lower  the  cost  per  ton. 


Statement  by  Dr.  DeVault,  Chairman 

The  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  has  just  completed  a  three-year  study  of  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  canning  industry  in  Maryland.  The 
study  was  divided  into  two  parts:  one  pertaining  to 
the  cost  of  producing  tomatoes,  sweet  corn  and  peas 
for  the  years  1925,  1926  and  1927,  and  the  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  yields  and  profits ;  the  other  study  pertaining 
to  canning  costs,  distribution  and  consumption  of  to¬ 
matoes,  sweet  corn  and  peas  for  the  three  years.  Rec¬ 
ords  were  obtained  from  growers’  and  canners’  costs 
in  all  the  important  producing  regions  of  the  State. 

“Results  of  a  Study  of  Canning  Costs,  Distribution  and 
Consumption” 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Hart,  College  Park,  Md. 

In  the  study  of  the  canning  industry  just  completed 
by  the  Maryland  Station,  thorough  consideration  was 
given  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
tomatoes,  sweet  corn  and  peas;  earnings  on  invest¬ 
ment;  factors  affecting  costs  and  profits;  storage  and 
finance;  distribution  and  consumption  of  Maryland 
products;  consumers’  preferences,  and  many  other 
problems  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  industry. 

The  details  of  this  study  are  reported  in  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  No.  301,  which  has  just  come  from  the 
press  and  may  be  had  upon  request.  A  number  of  the 
facts  brought  out  in  this  report  are  given  below  in  the 
Round  Table  discussion. 

Round  Table  Discussion 

1.  What  does  it  cost  to  pack  tomatoes,  sweet  corn 
and  peas  in  Maryland? 

The  average  costs  in  cents  per  dozen  cans,  1925-27, 
were  as  follows:  Tomatoes — No.  2’s,  82.1;  No.  3’s, 
127.3;  No.  I’s,  50.8;  No.  lO’s,  359.0.  Corn  (crushed)  — 
No.  2’s,  88.3.  Peas — No.  2’s,  93.0. 

2.  What  do  average  costs  mean? 

The  average  gives  a  concise  picture  of  a  group  as  a 
whole  and  is  easily  understood.  For  its  proper  inter¬ 
pretation,  however,  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
the  component  items  is  necessary. 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  principal  factors  affecting 
costs  of  manufacture  and  profits? 

Diversity  of  business;  amount  of  investment;  vol¬ 
ume  packed ;  quality  of  raw  stock ;  selling  methods,  etc. 

4.  How  may  canners’  storage  and  financial  condi¬ 
tions  be  improved  ? 

Many  canners  would  benefit  from  storage  of  goods 
in  their  own  warehouses  under  the  provisions  of  the 
United  States  Warehouse  Act. 

5.  Where  do  canned  foods  packed  in  Maryland  go 
for  consumption? 

Records  were  obtained  on  the  destination  of  three 
million  cases  of  canned  foods  shipped  from  Maryland 
in  1926.  Between  50  and  60  per  cent  went  to  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  States.  Approxi¬ 
mately  48  per  cent  went  to  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania. 

6.  What  do  we  know  about  the  preference  of  Mary¬ 
land  consumers  for  canned  foods? 

In  general,  Marylanders  buy  canned  foods  mainly  on 
the  basis  of  quality,  price  and  brand. 

7.  Where  do  Maryland  consumers  get  their  canned 
foods  ? 

On  the  basis  of  data  obtained  from  176  retail  and 
wholesale  distributors  in  1927,  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  the  tomatoes,  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  corn,  and 
25  per  cent  of  the  peas  consumed  in  Maryland  were 
packed  within  the  State,  . 
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IMPROVED 
BRUSH  FINISHER 


KOOK  MORE  KOILS 
INDIANA  PULPERS 
INDIANA  PADDLE  FINISHER 
PULP  PUMPS 
INDIANA  SLUSH  PUMPS 

COPPER  STEAM 
JACKET  KETTLES 

IMPROVED  BRUSH  FINISHER 
INDIANA  GRADING  TABLE 
INDIANA  CHILI-SAUCE 
MACHINES 


Improved  Brush  Finisher 

This  Machine  is  endorsed  by  the  pumpkin  packer,  soup 
maker,  as  well  as  the  canner  of  chili  ’con  came,  for,  with 
the  use  of  brushes,  the  product  to  be  finished  is  thorough¬ 
ly  brushed  through  the  screen.  This  appliance  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  in  the  main  is  the  canner’s  choice  for  a 
general  purpose  finisher. 


Clevo 

The  metallic  coating 
is  Heat,  Acid,  and 
Rust  resistant. 


Indianapolis, 

Indiana 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents,  except  Indiana 
SPRAGUE  SELLS  ANDERSON-BARNGROVER 

CORP.  Chicago,  Ills.  MEG.  CO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Cleans  cans  thoroughly 
— without  spangling 

I  ’HERE  will  be  no  spangling  troubles  if 
you  wash  sticky  or  oily,  food-stained  cans 
with  an  Oakite  material  after  filling  and 
capping. 

Canning  plants  everywhere  are  using  the 
Oakite  way  of  cleaning  because  every  trace 
of  oil,  film  and  deposit  is  removed  without 
scrubbing  or  scraping.  Tin  surfaces  are  stain¬ 
less  and  bright. 

Write  for  our  booklet  containing  full  details 
of  Oakite  methods  for  every  cannery  clean¬ 
ing  job.  Copy  sent  promptly  on  request. 

Oakite  Service  Men,  cleaning  specialists  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  18  F  Thames  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 

Industrial  Cleaning  Materials  andMetbods 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


One  canner  calls  Gamse  Labels 
^'appetite  [teasers'*  because  the 
engraved  product  illustrations  are 
so  lifelike. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

L  i  fho^dphefs 

GAMSE  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader, 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

iVrite  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

WelU  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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8.  How  many  local  canners  increase  the  consump¬ 
tive  demands  for  their  products? 

By  producing  more  of  the  better  quality  foods  and 
by  bringing  the  good  qualities  of  Maryland  products 
to  the  attention  of  buyers. 

PEAS 

Wednesday,  February  20th 
Chairman,  Mr.  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Easton,  Md. 

“Influence  of  Temperature  on  Yield  and  Quality  of  Canning” 

By  Dr.  V.  R.  Boswell,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Successive  plantings  of  peas  made  from  the  earliest 
practicable  date  at  about  ten-day  intervals  in  five  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons  showed  that  in  any  one  season  each 
planting  matured  in  less  time  than  the  preceding  one, 
and  in  general,  the  successively  later  plantings  gave 
successively  lower  yields.  Decreasing  yields  were  ap¬ 
parently  the  result  of  increasingly  high  temperatures 
encountered  by  the  successively  later  plantings.  The 
harmful  effect  of  late  planting  was  most  pronounced 
in  seasons  in  which  very  warm  weather  occurred  early. 

The  growth  and  maturing  processes  in  pea  seeds  are 
characterized  by  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
sugar  and  soluble  nitrogenous  substances;  and  by  an 
increase  of  starch,  total  acid  hydrolyzable  substances 
and  insoluble  nitrogen  compounds  (largely  proteins). 
These  changes  are  so  rapid  that  a  slightly  delayed  har¬ 
vest  results  in  markedly  lower  quality.  The  high  sugar 
and  low  starch  content  of  young  peas  are  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with,  and  perhaps  largely  responsible  for,  their 
high  quality;  the  converse  is  doubtless  also  true. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  peas  which  mature  late 
as  a  result  of  late  planting  were  not  consistently 
starchier  nor  lower  in  sugar  than  early  maturing  peas 
harvested  at  apparently  the  same  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment.  A  delay  in  harvest  of  any  one  planting,  how¬ 
ever,  results  in  not  only  a  lower  quality  resulting  from 
more  large  peas,  but  also  a  distinctly  lower  sugar  and 
higher  starch  content  of  peas  of  any  one  size.  The  No. 
2’s  or  No.  3’s  harvested  late  are  quite  different  from 
the  same  sizes  harvested  at  the  proper  time.  Late 
planting  does  result  in  more  rapid  development  and 
maturity,  thus  increasing  the  difficulty  of  a  timely  har¬ 
vest,  often  resulting  in  the  peas  passing  beyond  the 
proper  stage  before  harvest  is  completed.  Herein,  it  is 
believed,  lies  the  explanation  of  the  lower  quality  often 
found  in  a  late  maturing  crop. 

Even  though  late  planting  results  in  no  inherently 
lower  quality  of  product,  if  it  is  harvested  at  the 
proper  time,  it  should  be  avoided  because  of  the  harm¬ 
ful  effect  upon  yield  and  the  increased  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  a  timely  harvest. 

The  causes  of  marked  differences  in  growth,  color, 
nodule  formation  and  yield  of  peas  were  sought  by  a 
study  of  soil-acidity,  nitrate  content  and  organic  mat¬ 
ter  content.  Good  and  medium  nodule  formation  was 
accompanied  by  correspondingly  good  and  medium 
gro\vth  and  yield  per  plant  regardless  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  plants  were  grown.  Slight  or  poor 
nodule  formation  apparently  was  not  associated  with 
significantly  greater  growth  than  was  found  in  plants 
free  of  nodules.  A  pH  range  of  5.8  to  6.7  and  a  yaria- 
tion  in  lime  requirement  of  225  to  1,450  pounds  per 
acre  in  yarious  fields  eyidently  had  little  effect  upon 
yield  if  other  factors  were  favorable.  The  more  acid 
areas  often  contained  the  more  organic  matter  and 
produced  the  better  growth  of  plants  and  yield  of  peas. 
Of  the  factors  studied,  soil  organic  matter  was  the 


most  closely  positively  correlated  with  plant  growth, 
yield  and  nodule  formation.  The  better  nodule  growth 
occurred  in  the  better  soils.  Thus  it  appears  that  soil 
fertility  is  of  first  importance,  even  in  the  matter  of 
securing  satisfactory  response  from  inoculation. 

“Crop  Rotation  an  Advantage  and  a  Necessity 
in  the  Production  of  Peas” 

By  Mr.  A.  O.  Saulsbury,  Ridgely,  Md. 

Rotation  is  considered  a  good  practice  for  all  crops, 
but  farmers  like  to  have  peas  on  the  same  ground  for 
two  or  more  years  to  get  better  inoculation.  After  root 
rot  became  serious,  the  disease  always  showed  up 
worse  in  the  second  year  than  in  the  first,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  practice  a  rotation  with  peas  only  one 
year  in  four.  During  the  past  twelve  years  in  which 
this  four-year  rotation  has  been  used,  the  disease  has 
never  caused  trouble  on  land  that  was  not  infected  pre¬ 
viously.  It  is  still  serious  in  those  fields  which  had  the 
disease  before  the  rotation  system  was  begun.  Some 
infected  fields  planted  back  in  peas  after  a  seven-year 
rotation  have  been  almost  as  seriously  affected  as  be¬ 
fore  the  rotation. 

Discussion :  Root  rot  has  been  serious  on  land  after 
a  ten-year  rotation. 

Vetch  seems  to  be  nearly  as  important  in  propagat¬ 
ing  the  disease  as  peas,  and  it  has  been  observed  in 
some  cases  on  alfalfa. 

The  disease  seems  to  live  over  longer  on  heavy  than 
on  light  soils. 

Preliminary  work  in  New  Jersey  indicates  that 
heavy  applications  of  certain  fertilizers  are  beneficial 
in  controlling  the  disease. 

Fusarium  wilt  infects  scattered  plants,  but  does  not 
kill  out  all  the  plants  in  patches  as  is  characteristic  of 
root  rot.  Wilt  is  more  important  than  root  rot  in 
Western  Maryland,  but  has  not  been  found  on  the 
Eastern  Shore. 

“Results  of  Some  Field  Experiments  at  Ridgely” 

By  Mr.  T.  H.  White,  College  Park,  Md, 

Disease  Resistance  of  Varieties:  A  number  of  types 
of  Alaska  peas  were  planted  on  land  where  disease  had 
been  bad  the  previous  season.  They  were  all  affected 
with  blight,  some  badly  and  some  lightly.  Extra 
amounts  of  lime,  potash  and  nitrogen  on  land  where 
blight  had  been  bad  the  previous  season  had  no  effect 
in  cutting  down  the  disease. 

Rotations  With  and  Without  Legumes:  Rotations 
have  been  tested  in  which  legumes  were  used  each  year 
and  others  in  which  cereals  and  vegetables  have  come 
between  the  pea  crops.  Some  plots  have  had  peas  each 
year.  Some  blight  has  appeared  during  the  ten  years 
that  the  experiments  have  been  run,  but  it  has  not  been 
serious  on  any  of  the  plots. 

Rate  of  Seeding:  About  four  bushels  per  acre  has 
given  the  best  results. 

Seed  Grading :  There  was  no  noticeable  difference  in 
the  time  of  maturity  of  the  different  sizes.  The  me¬ 
dium  sized  seed  produced  the  most  pods  and  the  least 
vines.  Extremely  small  seed  produced  very  little  crop, 
and  it  seems  it  might  be  well  to  sift  out  this  small  size 
and  not  use  it  in  planting.  Only  3  to  5  per  cent  graded 
small. 

Profits  from  Fertilizers  on  Poor  Fields:  For  the 
years  1926  to  1928  the  higher  grades  of  fertilizers 
have  made  the  most  profit.  An  application  of  600 
pounds  of  a  7-6-5  has  given  an  average  annual  profit 
of  ^27.50  per  acre. 
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Profits  from  Fertilizers  on  Good  Fields:  Applica¬ 
tions  of  400  pounds  of  a  4-8-4  for  the  years  1922-24 
gave  an  average  profit  of  $26.16  per  acre;  800  pounds 
gave  $23.16,  and  1,200  pounds  gave  only  $11.97.  Ap¬ 
plications  of  400  to  500  pounds  of  a  good  fertilizer, 
such  as  a  7-6-5,  will  give  good  profit  and  carry  the  land. 

Rotation  for  the  Best  Crop  to  Precede  Peas:  Fer¬ 
tilizers  being  the  same,  the  best  crop  preceding  peas 
has  been  tomatoes.  Soy  bean  hay,  field  corn  and  cow- 
pea  hay  have  given  fair  results.  The  plots  producing 
oats  and  clover  hay.  Sixty  Day  corn,  and  late  potatoes 
have  given  the  poorest  crops  of  peas. 

Inoculation:  Experiments  conducted  for  a  number 
of  years  seem  to  indicate  that  nodules  on  the  roots  are 
not  the  most  important  factor  under  certain  conditions 
in  the  yield  of  peas.  Rich  land  usually  contains  the 
nodule-making  organisms,  and  such  land  should  always 
be  selected  for  peas. 

Round  Table  Discussion 

1.  What  part  of  Maryland  is  best  adapted  for  pea 
production  ? 

Considering  the  cost  of  production  as  well  as  the 
yield,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  Western 
Maryland  and  the  Eastern  Shore. 

2.  How  true  to  type  do  most  commercial  pea  strains 
run? 

Most  samples  tested  at  College  last  year  were  re¬ 
markably  good.  Only  5  or '6  samples  out  of  75  were 
bad.  The  samples  from  a  given  firm  were  usually  uni¬ 
form. 

3.  What  is  the  ideal  type  of  pea  for  canning  on  the 
Eastern  Shore? 

Alaska  is  the  only  available  type  which  has  shown 
general  adaptability. 

4.  Is  seed  treatment  recommended  ? 

No.  It  has  given  good  results  in  some  cases,  but 
should  not  be  practiced  if  seed  is  to  be  inoculated. 

5.  What  is  the  best  rate  of  seeding? 

About  4  bushels  per  acre  seems  to  be  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  practice,  but  there  is  a  tendency  now  to  plant  414 
bushels. 

6.  Does  heavy  soil  take  less  seed  than  light  soil  ? 

It  would  seem  advisable  to  use  slightly  more  seed  on 
heavy  soil  than  on  light  soil. 

7.  What  rotation  should  be  used  for  root  rot? 

Not  less  than  a  four-year  rotation,  avoiding  vetch 
and  alfalfa. 

8.  Do  peas  need  much  lime?  When  should  it  be  ap¬ 
plied? 

Soil  should  be  slightly  acid,  but  should  not  show 
lime  requirement  of  more  than  1,000  pounds  per  acre. 
Apply  during  the  preparation  of  he  land  or  in  any 
place  in  the  rotation. 

9.  What  is  the  best  way  to  get  oxides  for  soil  pur¬ 
poses  ? 

Use  the  material  which  is  cheapest  and  most  con¬ 
venient. 

10.  How  deep  should  peas  be  planted? 

From  2  to  4  inches,  depending  on  the  type  of  soil  and 
the  amount  of  moisture. 

11.  Is  sowing  both  ways  advisable  when  a  seven- 
inch  drill  is  used? 

Sowing  both  ways  is  not  necessary,  but  vines  stand 
up  better. 

12.  What  are  the  recent  experimental  results  on  the 
control  of  aphids? 

There  are  no  practical  control  measures.  The  insect 
runs  in  about  a  five-year  cycle  with  injury  only  one 


year.  Vigorously  growing  vines  are  not  so  seriously 
attacked. 

13.  What  is  the  effect  of  fertilizer  on  rate  of  ma¬ 
turity  and  hardness  of  peas? 

Potash  has  not  caused  an  earlier  maturity.  The  use 
of  ammonia  increases  the  yield  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  grower  can  afford  to  harvest  at  an  earlier  stage, 
thereby  getting  better  quality. 

14.  What  is  the  best  time  to  inoculate  seed  ? 

As  late  as  possible  before  planting. 

THE  BEAN  CROPS 

Chairman,  Mr.  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md. 

“Bean  Diseases’’ 

By  Mr.  H.  A.  Hunter,  College  Park,  Md. 

The  work  reported  here  is  that  which  was  carried 
out  in  Maryland  last  year.  Dr.  Harter’s  report  will 
cover  the  individual  diseases  and  the  seed  situation  in 
the  West. 

Probably  the  most  important  problem  confronting 
bean  growers  from  the  disease  standpoint  is  the  con¬ 
trol  of  anthracnose.  The  use  of  seed  produced  in  the 
semi-arid  regions  of  the  West  has  been  recommended 
for  the  past  several  years  and  the  results  of  field  sur¬ 
veys  and  tests  have  shown  much  less  antracnose  in  the 
fields  planted  with  Western-grown  seed.  The  survey 
this  year  shows  22.2  per  cent  infection  with  the  disease 
in  fields  planted  with  Eastern  seed  and  .38  per  cent  in 
fields  with  Western  seed. 

The  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  some  fields  planted 
with  Western  seed  indicated  that  the  organism  causing 
the  trouble  might  live  over  the  winter  in  the  soil.  Tests 
conducted  last  year  in  several  parts  of  the  State  added 
further  evidence  to  the  indication.  While  the  results 
are  not  conclusive,  they  suggest  that  bean  land  which 
has  produced  a  diseased  crop  should  be  rotated. 

Bean  mosaic,  which  it  was  thought  might  become 
serious  with  the  use  of  Western  seed,  has  never  been 
observed  in  injurious  amounts  in  Maryland,  and  tests 
last  year  showed  very  little  difference  in  the  per  cent 
of  the  disease  in  plots  planted  with  diseased  and 
healthy  seed. 

Bacterial  blight  was  severe  in  some  fields  last  year, 
but  on  the  average  caused  only  a  small  loss.  The  figures 
of  the  field  survey  show  2.27  per  cent  infection  in  fields 
planted  with  Western  seed  and  0.78  per  cent  in  fields 
from  Eastern  seed. 

Diseases  of  lima  beans  caused  heavy  losses  in  a  few 
fields,  but  were  relatively  unimportant  from  the 
State’s  standpoint.  Bacterial  spot,  pod  blight  and 
downy  mildew  are  the  three  most  important  diseases. 
Where  any  of  these  are  common  and  injurious,  they 
may  be  controlled  by  crop  rotation  and  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  dusting  with  copper-lime  dust. 
The  spray  is  more  effective,  but  arsenic  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  copper-lime  dust  for  use  against  both 
the  Mexican  bean  beetle  and  the  diseases. 

“Bean  Diseases’’ 

By  Dr.  L.  L.  Harter,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Most  of  the  Western  seed,  of  the  varieties  used  in 
Maryland,  is  produced  in  the  sections  around  Greeley, 
Colorado,  and  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  The  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  Western  seed  is  due  to  the  fact  that  may  other 
crops  pay  better  than  the  bean  seed  crop. 

Anthracnose  has  not  been  observed  or  reported  west 
of  Denver,  except  once  or  twice  from  California.  The 
disease  has  not  occurred  in  the  Greeley  region  for  the 
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last  five  years,  but  bacterial  blight  was  especially  seri¬ 
ous  there  last  year.  Blight  was  prevalent  in  Utah. 
There  was  an  excellent  crop  around  Billings,  Montana. 
Some  blight  was  present,  but  was  not  serious.  No  an- 
tracnose  or  blight  was  observed  in  Southern  Idaho. 
Mosaic  was  very  bad  and  caused  particularly  heavy 
losses  on  the  Refugee  variety.  No  blight  or  anthrac- 
nose  ocurred  in  Washington  or  Oregon,  but  these 
States  have  a  limited  production. 

California  has  wonderful  possibilities  as  a  bean  seed 
producing  section,  but  the  industry  is  undeveloped  be¬ 
cause  of  competition  with  higher  priced  crops. 

Western  seed  will  probably  give  a  cleaner  crop  in  the 
East  than  Eastern  seed,  but  the  supply  will  probably 
not  meet  the  demand  until  new  territory  is  developed. 

Mosaic  does  not  seem  to  be  a  problem  in  the  East  or 
South,  probably  due  to  the  temperature  relations. 

“Mexican  Bean  Beetle” 

By  Dr.  E.  N.  Cory,  College  Park,  Md. 

The  life  history  of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  as  ob¬ 
served  at  College  Park  last  year  is  given  below.  The 
emergence  in  an  average  year  will  probably  be  earlier 
by  about  one  week. 

First  emergence — June  3 
First  eggs — June  8 
First  larvae— June  20 
First  pupae — July  3 
First  generation,  adult — July  8 
Eggs — July  18 
Larvae — July  21 
Pupae — August  18 
Adults — August  20 
Second  generation,  eggs — August  29 
Larvae — September  5 
Pupae — September  28 
Adults — September  30 

The  insect  feeds  in  both  the  larval  and  adult  stages. 
There  are  no  very  accurate  and  complete  figures  avail¬ 
able  on  the  cost  of  spraying  and  dusting,  but  the  cost 
of  four  applications  of  spray  per  acre  will  probably 
run  somewhere  between  $4.50  and  $8.00,  and  the  cost 
of  dusting  will  run  from  slightly  less  to  slightly  more 
than  spraying,  depending  upon  conditions  and  number 
of  applications. 

The  following  information,  from  University  of 
Maryland  Extension  Service  Information  Card  No.  24, 
gives  the  high  points  in  the  control  of  the  insect: 

1.  Plan  your  campaign  now.  Specialists  and  your 
county  agent  will  be  available  to  visit  your  farms,  to 
consult  with  and  help  you  plan  your  attack,  discuss  the 
applicability  of  spraying  or  dusting  to  your  particular 
problem  and  later  advise  with  you  on  control  work. 

2.  Spraying  or  dusting  should  begin  as  soon  as  adult 
beetles  appear  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  bean 
fields. 

3.  Spraying,  based  on  Federal  experience  of  eight 
years,  has  been  more  efficient  in  actual  percentage  of 
control  of  beetles  and  larvae  than  dusting.  Therefore, 
unless  already  equipped  with  dusting  machinery,  the 
canner  should  spray  large  acreages  for  most  effective 
control.  On  isolated  contract  fields  of  two  acres  or  less, 
where  the  canner  does  not  furnish  spraying  equip¬ 
ment,  dusting  is  more  practicable,  since  no  thoroughly 
efficient  and  economical  hand  sprayers  are  available. 

4.  If  you  spray,  adjust  the  nozzles  so  that  two  are 
directed  upward  and  backward  from  pipes  that  reach 
nearly  to  the  ground  and  one  downward  directly  over 
the  center  of  the  row. 


5.  For  spraying  use  1  pound  of  magnesium  arsenate 
in  50  gallons  of  water.  Apply  90  to  100  gallons  of 
spray  per  acre.  Use  good  pressure,  thorough  agitation 
and  small  hole  disks.  Discard  and  renew  disks  after 
fifteen  hours’  use. 

Continued  Next  Week. 


THIS  MAKES  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING 


OUT  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  past  few 
years,  when  frequent  storms  took  such  heavy 
toll  among  canners,  there  naturally  are  many 
wounded  but  who  expect  to  recover — and  among  these 
we  had  our  share  of  bills  for  subscription,  grown  old. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  a  canner’s  breast,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letters  show  it — and  they  show  a  fealty  among 
Canning  Trade  readers  that  is  simply  fine.  It  can’t  be 
beaten.  Recent  mails  brought  these: 

‘•March  4,  1929. 

“I  am  sorry  for  the  condition  of  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  payments.  I  could  not  find  it  convenient  till 
now  to  write  you,  because  I  was  doing  time  when 
I  subscribed  for  one  year  in  advance.  My  time 
will  be  up  in  nineteen  thirty-four,  but  expect  clem¬ 
ency  soon. 

I  am  a  canner  and  have  a  wonderful  opportu¬ 
nity  in  the  canning  business. 

Your  publication  means  more  to  me  than  I  have 
room  to  mention  here.  You  can  do  two  things, 
trust  me  or  discontinue.  As  soon  as  I  am  dis¬ 
charged  I’ll  pay  you,  also  renew  my  subscription 
in  advance,  with  an  order  for  your  ‘Canning 
Course  Book,  fifth  edition.’ 

I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and  hope  you 
will  continue  me  as  a  friend  when  I  am  again  in 
the  canning  business.” 

There’s  the  kind  of  stuff  that  wins,  even  if  he  is  in 
prison  now,  and  so  we  felt  glad  to  write  him: 

“Your  interesting  letter  of  the  4th  regarding  your 
subscription  to  The  Canning  Trade,  came  duly  to 
hand,  and  we  hasten  to  say  that  we  will  be  glad 
to  continue  your  subscription  as  you  request,  be¬ 
cause  we  feel  that  you  will  take  care  of  it  as  soon 
as  you  are  in  position  to  do  so. 

More  than  this,  we  are  sending  you  now  a  copy 
of  ‘A  Complete  Course  in  Canning,’  because  in 
your  present  condition  we  imagine  you  will  find  it 
interesting,  and  you  should  be  able  to  study  up 
matters  on  canning,  so  that  when  your  time  is  up 
you  will  be  well  equipped  to  take  up  the  old  line. 

In  other  words,  we  presume  you  have  time  for 
study  now,  and  this  would  be  making  good  use  of 
it.  As  to  the  payment  of  the  book,  we  will  put 
this  aside,  along  with  the  subscription,  to  be  taken 
care  of  when  you  are  at  liberty. 

With  best  wishes,  we  beg  to  remain,” 

Here  is  another : 

“March  4th,  1929. 

“Please  discontinue  my  subscription.  For  ex¬ 
planation,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of 
the  success  of  my  venture;  but  if  success  is  mine, 
you  may  be  assured  of  a  renewal  from  me.  In 
addition,  let  me  say  that  your  journal  merits  a 
more  general  perusal. 

If  you  care  to  help  a  discontinuing  subscriber, 
you  might  oblige  me  by  informing  me  of  the 
necessary  equipment  needed  for  preserving  a  qual- 
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ity  product,  especially  in  a  small  way.  Will  ap¬ 
preciate  any  assistance  you  are  able  to  give  me.” 
Supply  men  who  may  wish  to  answer  this  inquiry, 
may  address  him  care  of  this  office,  and  their  letters 
will  be  forwarded. 

Times  have  been  hard,  with  big  and  little  canners, 
but  here’s  the  sort  of  “boys”  we  have  in  our  big  fam¬ 
ily,  God  bless  them : 

“March  7th,  1929. 

“Am  sending  $3.00  on  my  account  for  the  good 
old  Canning  Trade.  Will  send  some  more  after  the 
15th.  Hoping  this  will  be  all  right,  as  it  is  the 
best  I  can  do  at  this  time.” 

And  here  is  another,  also  from  the  (’entral  West: 

“March  11,  1929. 

“I  sure  do  not  want  to  do  without  ‘The  Canning 
Trade.’ 

Sorry  I  could  not  pay  before  now.  I  shall  at¬ 
tend  to  this  this  spring  or  early  summer.  Thank 
you.” 

And  an  old  friend,  this  time  in  the  South,  writes  us 
as  follows: 


“March  9,  1929. 


Manufacturers  National  Association  had  come  to  one 
city,  Baltimore,  for  its  entire  set  of  elective  officers, 
something  never  known  before  in  a  national  trade  or¬ 
ganization.  And  further  than  that,  these  officers  were 
all  members  of  the  Typothetae  of  Baltimore.  A  bulle¬ 
tin  received  this  morning  states  that  they  have  all  been 
re-elected  for  another  term,  as  follows:  George  K. 
Horn,  president ;  Herman  Gamse,  vice-president ;  Rich¬ 
ard  Dorsey,  treasurer.  The  secretary  is  Henry  A. 
Dickie,  of  New  York,  a  remarkably  efficient  official, 
who  has  served  the  association  for  many  years.  If 
Henry  were  not  so  darned  capable,  it  would  be  a 
temptation  to  apply  for  his  job  and  try  to  make  it  100 
per  cent  for  Baltimore.  But  even  so,  we  have  some¬ 
thing  to  be  very  proud  of — and  are.” 

The  bulletin  is  written  by  John  C.  Hill,  executive 
secretary,  and  can  readers  will  recognize  Mr.  George 
K.  Horn  as  of  the  Maryland  Color  Printing  Co.  ;  Her¬ 
man  Gamse,  as  the  head  of  H.  Gamse  &  Bro. ;  Richard 
Dorsey,  of  the  Baltimore  branch  of  the  United  States 
Printing  and  Lithographing  Co.,  and  they  will  also 
recognize  H.  A.  Dickie,  of  the  Brooklyn  branch  of  this 
big  label-making  house. 

This  is  the  Label  Association  of  which  you  have 
often  heard,  and  now  you  know  its  officers. 


“For  some  time  I  started  to  write  and  tell  you 
to  cancel  my  subscription,  as  I  hadn’t  made  a  dol¬ 
lar  out  of  the  canning  of  tomatoes  in  nearly  four 
years,  but  I  enjoy  The  Trade  so  much  that  I 
couldn’t  do  without  it,  even  though  I  have  imposed 
upon  you. 

When  I  get  to  packing  in  July  and  sell  them  I 
will  mail  you  a  check  for  the  bill  you  inclosed 
for  me.” 

Foreign  countries  appoint  a  special,  well-equipped 
man  to  act  as  canned  foods  expert,  and  the  idea  is  good, 
when  you  consider  that  canning  is  just  beginning  in 
those  countries,  and  much  depends  upon  the  avoidance 
cf  mistakes  at  this  time. 

Germany  appointed  such  a  canned  foods  director,  and 
sent  him  to  the  United  States  to  study  the  industry. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  him,  for  we  found 
him  a  cultured  gentleman.  He  visited  canneries  in  all 
States  as  far  as  the  Coast. 

Writing  us  only  the  other  day,  he  says:  “Your  Can¬ 
ning  Trade  is  the  best  of  all  American  canning  papers.” 
This  is  as  others  see  us.  • 

These  letters  probably  did  not  all  come  in  the  same 
mail,  but  they  all  came  closely  enough  to  be  answered 
at  the  same  time,  as  you  will  note.  And  we  mention 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  OPENS  OFFICE  IN  GEORGIA 

The  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  announces 
the  opening  of  a  district  sales  office  at  Albany, 
Georgia.  The  Albany  district  includes  the  States 
of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina  and  Florida,  also  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and 
will  serve  both  the  general  line  and  packers’  can  trade 
in  this  territory. 

Through  the  recent  mergers  with  the  United  States 
Can  ('ompany.  Southern  Can  Company,  Wheeling  Can 
Company  and  Bedford  Can  Company,  the  Continental 
enjoys  a  large  and  growing  clientele  in  the  South  and, 
desiring  to  better  serve  the  Southern  trade  and  to 
maintain  a  closer  contact,  has  established  the  Albany 
office. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Porter,  well  known  to  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  everywhere,  will  be  sales  manager  of  the  Albany 
district.  Mr.  Porter  will  have  as  his  assistants  Mr. 
J.  H.  Crawford,  formerly  connected  with  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  office,  with  headquarters  at  Albany,  Ga.,  and 
Mr.  E.  S.  Atkinson,  with  headquarters  at  Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

INCREASE  FORECAST  IN  FLORIDA’S  TOMATO 


them  here,  only  that  you  may  have  a  glimpse  at  the 
thing  which  makes  the  publishing  of  a  journal  like  this 
worth  while — ^the  building  up  of  friendships  that  we 
would  not  exchange  for  any  amount  of  money.  They 
make  life  enjoyable — and  they  are  always  coming  and 
from  all  over  this  country,  and  Canada. 

They  will  not  feel  offended  at  this  use  because  no 
one  can  possibly  identify  the  writers ;  and  they  are  not 
written  as  testimonials.  They  are  just  honest  expres¬ 
sions,  that  we  deeply  appreciate,  and,  of  course,  to 
comply  with  their  requests. 

BALTIMOREANS  ON  THE  JOB 

IN  a  recent  weekly  letter  of  the  Baltimore  Typoth¬ 
etae  (an  organization  of  employing  printers)  we 
find  the  following  paragraph : 

“Some  Folks  Know  a  Good  Thing — Last  year  about 
this  time  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Label 


PACK 

From  N.  C.  A.  Weekly  Bulletin. 

FLORIDA’S  tomato  pack  this  year  will  show  a 
large  increase  over  last  year,  according  to  statis¬ 
tics  obtained  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  On  the 
basis  of  a  survey  by  the  county  agent  at  Miami,  Dade 
county,  in  which  it  is  estimated  that  80  to  95  per  cent 
of  the  Florida  tomato  pack  is  canned,  the  prospective 
pack  is  placed  as  high  as  500,000  cases.  Dade  county 
has  eight  canneries  in  operation,  with  a  daily  output  of 
5,200  cases.  In  a  full  season  of  90  days’  operation, 
these  canneries  would  have  a  total  pack  of  about  half 
a  million  cases.  This  estimate,  the  Foodstuffs  Division 
states,  is  high. 

Another  estimate  from  a  canner  who  has  recently 
completed  an  extensive  tour  of  the  tomato-producing 
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Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robina  Shin  Pump 


Robins  Salt  Distributor 


McStay  Robins 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 


We 

Have  Two 
Well  Equipped 
Machine  Shops 
and 

One  Foundry 
At 

Your  Disposal 


1 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Bailey  ^Babcock- Jones  Semi-Automatic 
Cabbage  Cutter  with  rotary  feed. 

Write  for  special  circular. 


Have  Your 
Cannery 
Equipped  With 
Up-To-Date 
Machinery 

Begin  Now 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


A.  K.  ROBINS  AND  COMPANY,  INC. 

ROBERT  A.  S/NDALL,  President.  HARRY  R.  STANSBURY,  Vice-President 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS 
FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 
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section,  particularly  in  Dade  county,  places  the  pros¬ 
pective  pack  at  between  220,000  and  225,000  cases. 

In  commenting  on  the  two  estimates,  the  Foodstuffs 
Division  states: 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  this  last-mentioned  gentleman, 
and  of  other  authors  of  similar  conservative  estimates 
concerning  this  year’s  pack,  that  the  figures  given  by 
the  county  agent  for  Dade  county  would  undoubtedly 
be  correct  if  pack  production  could  be  maintained  for 
a  period  of  ninety  days,  and  particularly  so  if  there 
happens  to  be  more  than  normal  rains  in  the  lowlands 
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of  the  producing  sections  when  the  tomatoes  cannot 
be  picked  and  become  so  ripe  during  that  interval  that 
they  cannot  be  shipped  because  of  over-ripeness.  It  is 
then  profitable  for  canners  to  take  over  this  ripened 
vegetable  for  canning  purposes.  When  the  weather  is 
dry,  however,  the  vegetable  is  not  plentiful  for  can¬ 
ning  purposes,  and  for  these  reasons  it  is  not  believed 
that  the  present  canning  season  can  extend  much  be¬ 
yond  the  next  thirty  days.  In  that  event  an  estimated 
production  of  between  220,000  and  225,000  cases 
would  seem  to  be  more  correct  than  that  given  by  the 
Dade  county  agent.” 


News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Continental  to  Open  New  Plant — The  Continental 
Can  Company  is  to  erect  a  can-making  plant  in  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  and  plans  to  have  this  in  readiness  for  oper¬ 
ations  in  June. 

New  Milk  Corporation — The  Alpure  Milk  Products 
Company  has  incorporated  at  Salinas,  Cal.,  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  stock  of  $250,000,  by  J.  P.  Meyenberg,  C.  N.  Thorup 
and  F.  E.  Dayton,  well-known  in  milk  condensing 
circles. 

Honored  for  Service — W.  E.  Gellersen,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etable  canning  interests  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  was  the 
honor  guest  at  a  banquet  held  at  the  Hotel  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins  on  the  evening  of  March  12  to  celebrate  the  com¬ 
pletion  by  him  of  thirty  years  of  service  with  this  con¬ 
cern.  Mr.  Gellersen  began  his  career  with  the  packing 
company  as  an  office  boy  in  the  Chicago  headquarters, 
and  rose  through  successive  steps  to  the  position  he 
now  holds  as  the  company’s  chief  Far  Western  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Weather  Hurt  1928  Pineapple  Pack — Frank  Hargear, 
of  Sutro  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  returned  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  recently  from  a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to 
attend  the  directors’  meeting  of  the  Haiku  Pineapple 
Company,  Ltd.  The  1928  pack  was  575,000  cases,  as 
compared  with  813,627  cases  in  1927,  the  decrease 
being  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions. 

Home — R.  R.  Mack,  of  Walter  M.  Field  &  Co.,  is  back 
at  his  San  Francisco  headquarters,  following  a  trip  to 
the  Eastern  markets. 

Increased  Capital — Schuckl  &  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  canners  and  exporters,  have  increased  their  capi¬ 
tal  stock  to  $1,000,000. 

Warehouse  Burned — A  warehouse  of  the  Beckwith 
Fig  Preserving  Co.,  at  Reedley,  Cal.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  recently. 

Returns  Home — H.  E.  MacConaughey,  vice-president 
and  San  Francisco  manager  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Company,  Ltd.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Honolulu, 
where  he  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company. 

To  Make  Tin  Plate  in  California — Announcement 
was  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  California  Canners 
League  at  Del  Monte  that  a  tinplate  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  be  operated  at  Pittsburgh,  Cal.,  by  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Steel  Corporation. 


Start  Advertising  Campaign — The  Fruit  Products 
Co.  of  Florida,  packer  of  Florida  Gold  Brand  grapefruit 
as  well  as  Florida  Gold  Brand  Natural  grapefruit  juice, 
is  entering  an  extensive  advertising  campaign  on  its 
Florida  Gold  grapefruit  juice.  Specialty  men  and  dem¬ 
onstrators  are  being  used  and  these  goods  are  meeting 
with  a  ready  reception.  Sanborn,  Holmes  &  Co.  are 
New  York  representatives  of  Fruit  Products  Co.  of 
Florida. 

Resigns  from  Pascagoula  Packing  Co. — J.  F.  Velcich 
has  resigned  as  manager  of  the  Pascagoula  Packing  Co., 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  a  position  he  has  held  since  this  com¬ 
pany  was  established.  He  announced  that  he  would  be 
associated  with  the  Mexican  Gulf  Packing  Company,  a 
new  enterprise,  as  vice-president  and  manager.  The 
latter  company  is  now  building  boats  and  erecting  a 
plant  in  Pascagoula.  Mr.  Velcich  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  seafood  packers  on  the  Mississippi  Coast.  He 
will  remain  with  the  Pascagoula  Packing  Co.  until  early 
summer. 

Wants  Canned  Foods  for  Export  Trade — Mr.  Theo. 
F.  Koch,  of  Theo.  F.  Koch  &  Co.,  Beaumont,  Texas, 
writes:  “We  have  some  business  connections  in  Holland 
who  consider  importation  of  American  packed  canned 
foods,  and  who  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  some  re¬ 
liable  and  efficient  canners  of  shrimp,  peas,  peaches, 
cherries  and  apricots.” 

He  states  further  that  he  is  a  Hollander  himself,  and 
knows  that  those  “who  intend  to  purchase  American 
goods  are  reliable  and  financially  sound.” 

W.  H.  Neal  Incorporated — The  partnership  of  W.  H. 
Neal  &  Co.,  Hurlock,  Md.,  as  a  canning  unit  ceased  to 
function  February  15, 1929.  This  partnership  has  been 
in  successful  operation  for  many  years,  and  due  to  its 
expansion  program  it  was  found  necessary  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  company,  to  better  facilitate  the  operating  and 
owning  of  its  various  canneries. 

In  December,  1928,  a  company  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Delaware  to  take  over  the  real  estate, 
personal  property,  accounts  receivable,  contracts  and 
the  good  will  in  general  of  the  partnership.  This  cor¬ 
poration  bears  the  name  of  W.  H.  Neal  &  Sons,  Inc.  The 
personnel  and  management  of  the  corporation  remains 
the  same,  with  W.  H.  Neal  as  President,  A.  V.  Neal  as 
Vice-President  and  Manager,  and  S.  0.  Neal  as  Treas¬ 
urer. 
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Adding  Tomatoes — Kemp  Brothers  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  who  own  and  operate  plants  at 
Kokomo,  Frankfort  and  Kempton,  will  enlarge  the 
Frankfort  plant  to  handle  corn  and  tomatoes.  Hereto¬ 
fore  only  corn  has  been  canned  at  Frankfort,  tomatoes 
being  canned  at  the  Kokomo  and  Kempton  plants. 

To  Resume  Operations — It  has  been  officially  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  managers  of  both  the  Liggett  and  Ideal 
Canning  Companies,  at  P’rankton,  Ind.,  that  the  facto¬ 
ries  will  be  in  operation  this  season.  Both  companies 
can  tomatoes.  Neither  were  in  operation  last  year. 

I.iOuden  Packing  Company  to  Make  Improvements — 
Improvements  which  will  cost  close  to  $100,000  will  be 
made  at  the  Loudon  Packing  Company’s  plants  at  Terre 
Haute  and  Evansville,  it  was  decided  at  the  annual 
stockholders’  meeting  of  the  company. 

Morgan  Buys  Edinburg  Cannery — The  Morgan  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.,  Austin,  Indiana,  operators  of  a  number  of 
plants  in  Southern  Indiana,  have  closed  a  deal  with  the 
heirs  of  the  Mutz  estate,  selling  the  local  Edinburg 
Canning  plant.  This  cannery  has  been  operated  for 
many  years  by  the  Mutz  heirs.  Consideration  of  the 
purchase  was  not  made  public. 

Kirklin  Cannery  Sold — The  Hiatt  Brothers’  cannery, 
at  Kirklin,  Ind.,  has  been  sold  to  Frank  Scott,  of  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  who  will  operate  it  this  season. 

To  Make  Improvements — An  addition  to  the  plant 
and  the  installation  of  new  machinery  are  being  plan¬ 
ned  by  the  Arlington  Canning  Co.,  Arlington,  Ind. 

Mitchell  Buys  Another  Cannery — The  John  S.  Mitch¬ 
ell  Co.,  Inc.,  Windfall,  Ind.,  closed  a  deal  recently  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Atlanta  canning  factory  from  John 
E.  Scott.  The  Atlanta  plant  will  operate  this  season 
and  will  handle  tomatoes  and  pumpkins. 

The  new  owners  now  control  the  canning  plants  at 
Windfall,  Sharpsville,  Greentown  and  Atlanta,  packing 
tomatoes,  tomato  pulp,  catsup,  corn,  peas  and  pumpkin. 

Hoopeston  Preparing  for  Whole  Kernel  Corn — Work¬ 
men  are  making  progress  on  the  addition  to  the  Hoopes¬ 
ton  Canning  Company  plant  which  will  increase  the 
production  of  the  plant  and  give  room  for  installation 
of  new  machinery  to  pack  the  new  process  whole  kernel 
corn.  The  addition  represents  an  expenditure  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $50,000. 

Walton  Adds  Another — The  Walton  Canning  Co., 
Walton,  Ky.,  have  agreed  to  operate  another  cannery  at 
London,  Ky.,  which  makes  a  total  of  five  tomato  can¬ 
neries  now  operated  by  this  company. 

Canning  Plants  Sold — The  Alpha  canning  plant,  for¬ 
merly  owned  by  Davis  &  Tyler,  of  Morristown,  Tenn., 
has  been  purchased  by  L.  S.  Sloat.  The  Morristown 
plant  was  purchased  by  the  City  National  Bank.  These 
plants  will  be  operated  this  season  by  the  L.  S.  Sloat 
Canning  Co.,  who  plan  to  install  modern  equipment  to 
double  the  capacity  of  both  plants. 

New  Sardine  Packer  in  Lubec — The  Ramsdell  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Lubec,  Me.,  to  engage  in 
canning  sardines  and  to  deal  in  all  kinds  of  fish.  The 
authorized  capital  of  $200,000  is  fully  paid  in,  and  all  of 
the  stock  is  common,  with  a  par  value  of  $100.  Alvin 
C.  Ramsdell  is  president  and  Annie  L.  R.  Trecartin 
treasurer.  They,  with  Victor  C.  Ramsdell,  also  of  Lu¬ 
bec,  and  A.  Winfield  Ramsdell,  of  Brooklin,  constitute 
the  board  of  directors. 

York  (Pa.)  Grocers  Combine — Seventy-five  grocers 
of  Greater  York,  Pa.,  and  vicinity  have  organized  the 
Yorktown  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  to  meet  the  inroads 
made  by  the  large  chain  grocery  stores  in  that  section. 
The  capital  stock  is  fixed  at  $25,000,  the  stock  being  $50 


a  share.  The  entire  issue  has  been  subscribed.  Clar¬ 
ence  Goodling  is  president.  The  company  has  leased  a 
warehouse  of  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
for  its  headquarters.  Jack  Goldberg  will  be  the  mana¬ 
ger  and  purchasing  agent.  The  company  will  operate 
on  the  co-operative  basis. 

FIRST  OVER  THE  NEW  BRIDGE 


The  California  Conserving  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  just  sent  us  the  above  photo,  showing  their 
big  truck,  and  which  they  say  was  the  first  to 
cross  the  new  San  Francisco  Bay  Toll  Bridge  over  San 
Francisco  Bay,  between  Hayward,  where  the  plant  of 
the  California  Conserving  Company  is  located,  and  San 
Mateo,  on  the  San  Francisco  side. 


The  company  makes  catsup,  pickles,  mustard,  vine¬ 
gar  and  sauces,  under  “California  Home”  Brand.  The 
truck  and  its  trailer  have  large  signs  reading:  “Coming 
Matchless  Flavor  and  More  for  Rour  Money,  Dodge, 
Sweeneey  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Exclusive  Distribu¬ 
tors.”  They  sort  of  christened  the  new  bridge,  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  times,  with  a  bottle  of  “California 
Rome  Brand”  catsup. 

JAPAN  PROPOSES  TO  REDUCE  IMPORT  DUTIES 
ON  PRESERVED  FRUITS  AND  JELLIES 


The  Japanese  tariff  investigating  committee  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  bill,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Diet  for  im¬ 
mediate  action,  providing  for  a  reduction  of  the 
luxury  import  duty  of  100  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  20 
items  enumerated  in  the  so-called  luxury  tariff  law,  in¬ 
cluding  preserved  fruits  and  jellies,  according  to  cabled 
information  received  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
from  Commercial  Attache  H.  A.  Butts,  at  Tokyo. 

MEXICAN  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  PICKLED  FRUIT 
TO  BE  REDUCED 


Effective  April  3,  the  import  duty  on  pickled 
fruit  not  specified,  weighing  more  than  50  kilos 
(110  pounds)  with  the  immediate  container,  is  re¬ 
duced  from  6  to  4  cents  per  gross  kilo  (2.2  pounds),  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  cable  recently  received  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  from  American  Commercial  Attache  Geo. 
Wythe,  at  Mexico  City. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  weak  to  be  appreciated.  Yon  are  nnlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  2^  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 _ 

FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 2  Hallers,  2  Jumbo  Crowners  and  Ermold 
Labelers,  Steam  Boxes,  Washers,  Conveyors,  etc. 
Good  condition.  Priced  to  sell. 

Owensboro  Conserve  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE— 

1  Robins  Steam  Hoist. 

1  No.  78  Permutit  Clarifying  Water  Filter. 

1  California  Peach  Pealer  now  equipped  for  Tomato  Scalder. 

1  Sturtevant  Double  Suction  Fan  System  complete  for  drawing 
steam  from  process  room. 

2  No.  7  Clipwr  Pea  Cleaners. 

1  Sprague  Sells  No.  1  Shaker  Type  Washer.  I 

2  Invincible  Green  Pea  Re-cleaners. 

1  Atox  Labelling  Machine  for  No.  1,  2,  2J  and  3  tins. 

1  Cyclone  Pulp  Machine. 

1  Sprague  Pea  Hopper. 

Smoke  Stack  in  good  condition  for  125  H.  P.  Boiler. 

1  14”  Can  Conveyor  Suitable  for  Exhaust  Box. 

1  No.  4  Monitor  Bean  Grader. 

Quantity  repair  parts  for  Canning  Machinery  of  every  description. 

2  Wooden  Syrup  Tanks. 

3  Wooden  Tanks  3  x  4  x  14. 

Quantity  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Clutches,  Sprockets,  Shaftings, 
Belting,  Steam  Pipe,  Fittings  and  Steam  Trap. 

The  a^ve  machinery  must  be  sold  at  a  sacrificed  price  as  the 
building  wherein  same  is  stored  is  now  being  prepared  for  other 
purposes. 

D.  C.  Asper,  Aspers,  Adams  County,  Pa. 

Phone  69R3  Biglerville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— No.  2  Townsend  String  Bean  Cutter  in 
good  running  order,  price  $75.00. 

The  J.  W.  Pratt  Co.,  Farmington,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Apron  Conveyors  for  Peas  or  Corn  200 
feet  centers,  1  Peeling  Table  40  feet  long  accom¬ 
modating  50  women,  1  Zastrow  Hoist,  10  Floor 
Trucks  different  sizes,  2  Sprague  Model  M  Corn  Cut¬ 
ters,  right  and  left,  2  Burnham  Corn  Cookers,  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Pulleys,  Hangers  and  Conveyors  of  different 
sizes.  Feed  Pumps,  Engines,  Motors,  Ayars  Pea 
Filler  $25.00,  Monitor  Pea  Grader  $50.00,  3  Climax 
Automatic  Pea  Scales  $15.00,  5  Hamacheck  Separa¬ 
tors  or  Tailers  $20.00,  2  White  Viner  Feeders 
$75.00,  4  Monitor  Viner  Station  Pea  Cleaners  $30.00, 
1  Monitor  Recleaner  $100.00,  4  Conveyors  for  carry¬ 
ing  Peas  from  lot  to  Viners.  Prices  according  to 
sizes  and  lengths.  Write  for  complete  list  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Silker  and  Fan  for  Whole  Grain 
Corn  in  good  used  condition.  Price  $100.00  F.  O.  B. 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Foot  of  Fell  St., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 4  40  x  72  Robins  Closed  Retorts,  used 
three  years,  excellent  shape. 

Whiteford  Packing  Co.,  Whiteford,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— 

1  Sprague-Sells  Picking  Table  10  ft.  long 

1  Sprague-Sells  Picking  Table  12  ft.  long 

1  Glass  Type  Pea  Washer,  latest  model 

1  Glass  Type  Pea  Washer,  smaller  model 

The  above  are  in  good  running  condition  and  are  not 

worn  out.  John  H.  Dulany  &  Son, 

Fruitland,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — M  &  S  Single  Corn  Mixer  in  A-1  shape. 

Charles  Jarrell  Brokerage  Co., 

Hillsboro,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Retorts,  Crates,  No.  2  Labelling  Machine, 
Huskers,  Scales,  Exhaust  Box,  Tomato  Filler,  Etc. 

W.  H.  Myers,  Cardiff,  Md. 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED— One  M  &  S  Double  Corn  Mixer  A-1  shape. 

Charles  Jarrell  Brokerage  Co., 

Hillsboro,  Md. 


WANTED— 2  used  Monitor  Pea  Cleaning  Machines. 
State  lowest  price  for  cash. 

C.  M.  Finnan,  1701  E.  Federal  St., 

Baltimore,  Md, 


WANTED— To  buy  or  lease  2  Green  Bean  Snippers. 

Scott  &  Daly.,  Inc.,  Dover,  Del. 


WANTED- 

1  Peerless  Exhauster  for  No.  2  cans 
1  Bean  Cutter 
1  Cyclone  Pulper 

1  Wooden  Tank  equipped  with  Coils 
1  Pulp  Finisher,  must  be  in  good  condition,  priced 
right.  Dyersburg  Canning,  Co. , 

Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

WANTED— Eight  Cucumber  Salting  Tanks  10  ft.  dia¬ 
meter,  holding  100  barrels.  Give  full  dimensions,  etc. 
Greenabaum  Bros.,  Inc.,  Seaford,  Del. 

WANTED — Several  Hansen  Elevator  Boots  and  Buc¬ 
kets,  also  used  Beet  Machinery. 

Address  Box  A-1653  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  W.  ERIE  STREET.  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0917 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Mespcber  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicag-o  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  4  acres  of  land;  good  farming 
section;  large  3  story  warehouse  and  factory;  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Address  Box  A-1619  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Large  Vinegar,  Apple  Barreling  and  Can¬ 
ning  Plant  formerly  owned  and  operated  by  the  Aspers 
Fruit  Products  Company  will  be  sold  at  a  sacrificed 
price  either  as  a  whole  or  in  separate  units.  Located 
in  the  center  of  the  famoes  fruit  belt  of  Adams 
County.  The  leading  fruits  now  being  grown  are 
Apples,  Sour  Cherries  and  Peaches.  Unlimited  quan¬ 
tities  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables  obtainable.  Suitable 
terms  can  be  arranged. 

D.  C.  Asper,  Aspers,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 

Phone  69R3  Biglerville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Factory,  Lambson,  Kent  County, 
Md.,  siding  on  Pennsylvania  R.  R. ;  fully  equipped. 
2  Boilers  aggregating  120  H.  P.,  2  Engines  aggregat¬ 
ing  35  H.  P.  Large  storage  facilities;  fine  water; 
splendid  section  for  good  quality  Tomatoes.  Farmers 
anxious  to  contract. 

Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Agents, 

Aberdeen,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Canning  Factory  at  Blades,  Delaware, 
sufficient  local  help.  Railroad  facilities,  large  ware¬ 
house,  reasonable  price  and  terms  to  quick  buyer. 

W.  F.  Allen,  Seaford,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  location  on  waterfront  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. ;  plant  fully  equipped  to  pack 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes;  H  acres  of  land;  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  district. 

Address  box  A-1617  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Corn  Factory-Fredericktown,  Md.  Locat¬ 
ed  (near  Galena)  on  Sassafras  River,  wharf  at  door 
and  only  three  miles  to  Railroad  by  pike;  ample  land 
large  storage  facilities,  plenty  of  water,  finely  equip- 
ed  factory  for  packing  either  Crushed  or  Whole  Grain 
Corn,  or  both,  splendid  Com  and  Tomato  territory,  2 
Boilers,  capacity  160  H.  P.,  2  Engines,  Capacity  30 
H.  P.,  Corn  Brusher,  Morrall  Cutters,  Silker,  Mixer, 
Cooker  Filler,  8  Closed  Kettles,  Cooling  Tank,  capa¬ 
city  2500  c/s  per  day.  Receiving  Station  at  Kennedy- 
ville  only  8  miles  away  on  pike.  Good  supply  local 
help,  fine  Operators’  Quarters  and  Superintendent’s 
House. 

Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Agents, 
Aberdeen,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  tomato  plant  in  King 
George  County,  Va.,  located  on  waterfront;  4  acres 
of  land;  large  warehouse;  a  real  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1618  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 

For  Sale— Seed 

SEED  FOR  SALE  —  140  bushels  1928  grown  choice 
hand  picked  Rogers  Green  Refugee  Stringless  Bean 
Seed. 

Address  Box  A-1658  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 500  lbs.  Stringless  Refugee  Wax  Been 
Seed.  1080  lbs.  of  Rogers  Strain  Stringless  Green 
Bean  Seed.  Both  1928  grown.  For  prices  and  samples. 
Address,  Red  Creek  Canning  Co., 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 3000  lbs.  Rogers  1928  stock  Burpees  string¬ 
less  Bean  Seed.  As  good  Seed  as  was  grown  last  year. 

Crampton  Canneries,  Inc., 

Celina,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE— Genuine  Narrow  Grain  Evergreen  Seed 
Corn.  Grown  from  selected  seed  in  field  planted  es¬ 
pecially  for  seed  purposes.  High  germination.  Sample 
and  price  on  request. 

Iroquois  Canning  Corp. ,  Onarga,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE— 385  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans,  1928  grown.  Write  or  wire  for  price. 

Snider  Packing  Corp.,  Temple  Bldg., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 25  Bushels  1000-1  Refugee  Bean  Seed. 
Grown  by  Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Company  in  1928.  Will 
sell  at  cost.  Price  quoted  on  request. 

Clinton  Canning  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Quality  Seeds.  Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Tom¬ 
atoes,  Beets,  Cabbage,  Spinach  Seeds  for  canners. 

L.  C.  Hammell,  Circleville,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE- 

1928  grown  hand  picked  dry  high  germination  bean 
seed  as  follows: 

70  bushels  Giant  Stringless 

75  bushels  Bountiful 

35  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod 

15  bushels  Black  Valentine 

For  prices  or  samples 

Address  Box  A-1636  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Fop  Sale — Asparagus  Plants _ 

FOR  SALE— Asparagus  Plants.  One  year,  Mary  Wash¬ 
ington,  grown  on  our  own  farms  from  pedigreed  seed. 
Write  for  prices,  (wholesale)  specifying  number  of 
plants  wanted.  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co. , 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Miscellaneous 


FANCY  GOODS  WANTED— I  am  well  situated  to  in¬ 
troduce  and  sell  to  the  London  market  a  line  of  speci¬ 
alty  canned  foods  of  fine  quality— Plum  Pudding,  Fig 
Pudding,  etc.,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  reputable 
firms  wishing  to  enter  this  rapidly  growing  maket. 

S.  W.  Partington, 

147,  Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.  W.  7,  England. 


^  Can  prices  1 

1929  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2J  size .  .  .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINCRS  Of  TIN  flATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  CAIVANI/CD  IRON  -  MBRE 
MITAi  SIGNS  AND  DISPLAY  lIXTURIS 

■L  (^r  / 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Expert  Vegetable  man  at  once.  Good  wages  fora 
good  man  to  grow  a  wide  variety  of  vegetables  for  cannery  and 
for  market.  Apply  fully,  experience,  age,  family,  salary,  refer¬ 
ences,  etc. 

Address  Box  B-1651  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  with  some  firm.  This 
man  will  go  anywhere.  He  is  a  machinst,  a  fine  Pea  and  Tom¬ 
ato  Packer  and  has  been  in  the  game  20  years.  References. 

Address  Box  B-1652  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  -  By  Superintendent  Processor,  packing 
full  line  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.  Married  man  with  family. 
39  years  of  age. 

Address  Box  B-1645,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  ^ 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


POSITION  WANTED— Salesman  experienced  in  canned  foods, 
also  general  line  food  products.  Now  employed  but  wishes  to 
make  connection  with  substantial  brokerage  concern  or  packer, 
either  in  office  or  calling  on  trade.  Well  experienced  as  corres¬ 
pondent  and  competent.  Assume  charge  of  department. 

Address  Box  B-1654  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Fifteen  years  experience  in  canning 
quality  Tomatoes  and  Green  Beans.  Am  a  machinist.  Reference. 

616  N.  19  Street,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  Processor  in  can¬ 
ning  plant.  Quality  packer  on  No.  1,  2  and  10  cans,  also  on 
peas,  tomatoes,  string  beans,  and  any  and  all  fruits.  20  years 
experience  with  the  best  of  references.  Salary  reasonable. 
Now  open  for  position. 

Address  Box  B-1657,  care  The  Canning  Trade 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Assistant  Research  Chemist  with 
can  manufacturing  concern  or  in  laboratory  for  the  analyses 
of  goods.  Recent  college  graduate  in  Biology,  specializing  in 
Bacteriology  and  Biochemistry.  A-1  record.  Settled.  Reason¬ 
able.  Address  Box  B-1656,  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


INOCULATE  PEA  SEED 


WITH 


“More  and  Better  Peas  from  Fewer  Acres” 

We  specialize  in  the  preparation  of  high  quality  cultures  for  the 
inoculation  of  peas.  The  application  of  our  cultures  on  pea  seed 
insures  the  presence  of  NODULES  on  the  roots — so  essential  to 
yield,  quality  of  crop,  and  soil  enrichment. 

THE  URBANA  LABORATORIES 
Urbana.  Illinois 


PRACTICALLY  NEW 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

A  few  days  ago  we  purchased  a  complete  up-to-date  canning 
plant,  that  had  been  running  a  short  time  for  the  production  of 
tomato  products,  berries,  fruits,  etc.  The  machinery  enumer¬ 
ated  below  has  been  used  but  for  a  brief  period,  and  is 
absolutely  of  the  latest  make  and  practically  as  good  as  new. 

This  equipment  is  now  located  in  New  Jersey  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  offered  is  subject  to  prior  sale. 

3 —  250  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 

4 —  50  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 
3 — 500  gallon  Wood  Tanks 

1 — No.  10  Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker 
1 — No.  3  Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker 
1 — Peerless  Exhauster 

1 — No.  10  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  tomato  paste,  etc. 
1 — No.  3  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  jellies,  jams,  etc. 

1 — Souder  Filler 
1 — Monitor  Washer 

1 —  Picking  Table 
250 — Enameled  Pans 

2 —  Portable  Scales 
1 — Vi -Ton  Block 

1 —  1-Ton  Block 
1 — No,  3  Labeler 
1 — No.  10  Burt  Labeler 
1 — Morgan  Nailing  Machine 
1 — Stencil  Cutter 
1 — Ayars  Exhauster 
26 — Pear  Parers 

1 — Lot  Roller  Conveyor — 140  ft.  or  more 

3 —  Reynolds  Trucks 

1 — Langsenkamp  Pulper 
1 — Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Fitter 

Writm,  Wir»,  or  Phone 

A.  K.  ROBINS,  INC.,  LombaiJ  &  Concord  Sta.  Baltimore,  Md. 


April  1,  1929 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flerures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2Mi . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2%............................< 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 

No.  2  . 


Balto. 


3.40 

2.80 


N.Y. 

3.66 

3.66 

3.66 

3.66 

Oo 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

3.00 

3.60 

3.00 


BEANS3 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2....  1.26 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.26 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.80 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.36 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  7.00 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . 90 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.60 

LIMA  BEANS3 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.26 

No.  10  .  12.00 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1.86 

No.  10  .  11.00 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.36 

No.  10  . .  8.76 

No.  2,  Fresh  Whit* .  1.30 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 90 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

16—20,  No.  2 .  1.70 

16—20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 


1.36 

7.00 


1.00 

(Jut 

2.40 

L95 

1.’65 

'i'.36 


1.90 

1.80 


1.26 

6!25 


CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . . . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

mXED  VEGETABLES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES3 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEASt 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve.  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  8  Sieve,  No.  10..................... . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1 
E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN# — Price*  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  8 . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  . 


1.20 

6.00 

1.20 

6.00 


1.30 

6.60 

1.30 

6.26 


1.60  1.60 


1.66  1.66 
1.671/j  1.66 
1.76  1.80 

1.76 
1.06 
1.00 
1.10 
1.06 


1.10 

8.60 


.90 

4.60 

1.06 

6.00 


1.36 

7.26 

1.80 

1.20 

1.16 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.06 

1.00 

6.26 

6.00 


1.16 

6.60 


1.10 

6.60 

6.40 

.90 

1.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


1.07% 


1.12% 


1.16 

3.80 


SAUER  KRAUT# 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.26 

No.  3  .  1.26 

No.  10  .  4.25 

SPINACH# 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  .  1.36 

No.  3  .  1.46 

No.  10  .  4.60 

SUCCOTASH# 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas  . 


.80 


TOMATOES# 

Ehctra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  .  1.30 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.26 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  .  5.75 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 


F.  O.  B.  Co.. 


No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co.. 


F.  O.  B.  Co.. 


TOMATO  PUREE# 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.... 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard.  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.16 


4.70 


1.10 

1.46 

1.65 

4.80 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  8 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  8 . 


.80 

.86 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

1.25 

1.35 

1.06 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

.85 

.90 

SWEET  POTATOES# 

1.00 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  0.  B.  Co . 

.80 

.86 

1.65 

1.65 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.16 

1.25 

6.50 

6.76 

No.  3  . 

1.16 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 .  1.86 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 .  1.76 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  8 . „.... 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 .  8.26 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.60 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.16 

No.  3  .  1.66 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  3  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2%  . 

Choice  . . 

Fancy  . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Pbctra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra.  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.66 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.60 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  8.76 

Eastern  Pie,  Water.  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 


N.Y. 

1.46 

L20 


2.60 

8.26 

3.76 

9.26 


2.60 

2.46 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


,76 

1.10 

1.10 

.80 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

2.00 

Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

1.20 

Red,  Water.  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES# 

Preserved.  No.  1 . 

1.10 

1.85 

1.75 

1.85 

Preserved.  No.  2 . 

2.10 

1.15 

Extra,  Preserved.  No.  1 . 

1.26 

5.50 

5.75 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

2.20 

2.30 

6.50 

5.50 

Standard,  Water.  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

7.26 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

4.26 

3.60 

.80 

6.00 

.65 

No.  10s  . . 

14.76 

12.76 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . 

1.10 

1.16 

1.60 

1.60 

16  oz . 

17  oz . 

1.56 

1.60 

18  oz.  . 

4.76 

19  oz.  . 

4.76 

Standard,  No.  2.  Factory.  18  oz. . 

6.00 

LOBSTER* 

3.46 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases.  4  doz. . 

%-lb.  cases.  4  doz. . 

4.20 

2.26 

3.76 

4.26 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

2.60 

2.40 

OYSTERS* 

Standards.  4  oz . 

1.36 

1.46 

1.46 

6  oz . 

2.85 

2.76 

3.00 

8  oz . 

2.70 

2.90 

10  oz . 

3!o6 

2.60 

Selects.  6  oz . 

1.35 

1.46 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

3.50 

2.65 

5.66 

5.66 

1.76 

1.76 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.85 

i.'so 

4.86 

2.85 

1.60 

2.60 

Columbia  Flat.  No.  1 . 

11.60 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tull  . 

— 

1.40 

1.76 

1.60 

1.86 

Medium.  Red.  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.80 

1.90 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

1.86 

12.60 

14.00 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

3.00 

#3.76 

#4.76 

3.20 

Vx  Oil.  Decorated . . . 

%  Oil.  Tomato.  Carton . . 

1.20 

6.75 

#3.76 

#4.76 

#3.00 

#16.00 

#4.60 

....... 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  %,  per  case . 

1.86 

1.95 

1.80 

2.10 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

2.36 

White,  %8  . 

7.00 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.60 

White.  %a  . 

White.  Is  . . 

14.00 

12.60 

26.00 

7.00 

Blue  Fin.  V>s .  . 

1.76 

1.90 

18.26 

6.76 

1.30 

1.40 

1.46 

1.60 

Striped,  %8  . . . . . ............... 

11.60 

6.76 

Yellow;  %8  . 

1.90 

Yellow.  1*  . 

18.76 
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‘B  Cans  are  Tight  Cans‘ 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  GOING  TO  BE  USED 
BY  MORE  LARGE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

Because  Our 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  won  us  additional  Customers  who  were  only 
too  glad  to  support  an  organization  whose  main 
object  is  the  immediate  and  Complete  Satisfaction 
of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Why  not  become  one  of  our  Customer  Friends? 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  on  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

(  BOYLE  CAN  PLANT  ) 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MASPETH.  N.  Y. 


lit  EAST  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 


B  Cans  are  Best  Cans‘ 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


The  Markets 

BALTIMORE,  APRIL  1.  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Market  Very  Quiet — No  Cause  for  Weakness  in  Tomato 
Prices— Corn  Quiet — Spot  Stocks  Getting  Down. 
Pea  Holdings  Also  Below  Par — Futures  Quiet. 
Changes  in  Prices  Very  Few. 

Market  quiet -Canners  and  brokers  say  that 
the  canned  foods  market  is  very  quiet,  with  very 
little  doing  this  week.  And  it  has  been  quiet  for 
the  past  few  weeks.  This  week  has  been  badly  cut  up 
with  holidays  in  this  immediate  market,  Maryland 
Day  happening  on  Monday,  the  25th,  and  Good  Friday 
on  the  29th,  with  many  stretching  this  Easter  holiday 
over  the  week  end,  making  a  three-day  holiday  of  it. 
And  this  always  has  its  effect  upon  the  market. 

Looking  over  some  sales  of  tomatoes,  there  were  very 
few  spots  in  the  lot,  and  all  of  them  for  small  amounts. 
The  distributors  and  the  retailers  are  working  down 
their  stocks,  and  seem  to  care  little  how  small  they 
grow.  They  are  ready  to  pay  the  price  when  they  need 
more,  and  that  makes  an  unwilling  market.  All  hands 
recognize  that  there  is  no  chance  for  appreciably  lower 
prices,  but  it  is  also  to  be  recorded  that  any  shading  in 
the  prices  of  tomatoes  brings  quick  offers  to  buy.  The 
flurry  in  Florida  and  other  Southern  packed  1929  to¬ 
matoes  has  about  passed,  but  the  dent  they  put  into  the 
market  prices  has  not  disappeared  as  yet.  This  has 
served  to  “throw  a  scare”  into  the  canners  who  have 
been  holding  for  the  last  penny,  and  some  of  them, 
weak-kneed  gamblers,  have  let  go,  and  that  is  why  the 
market  declined.  Intrinsically  the  canned  tomato  mar¬ 
ket  is  just  as  strong  today  as  it  ever  was;  in  fact,  it 
might  be  said  it  is  stronger,  because  supplies  are  less. 
They  grow  less  every  week,  and  the  supplies  in  retail¬ 
ers’  hands  with  it. 

In  face  of  the  actually  strong  position  of  canned  to¬ 
matoes,  it  is  surprising  that  small  things  should  affect 
the  prices  as  they  do.  It  denotes  a  lack  of  nerve  on  the 
part  of  holders,  or  an  uncertainty  that  ought  not  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  a  gamble  of  this  kind.  But  for  the  sake  of  the 
record  it  should  be  said  that  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  found  an  additional  173,000  cases  out  in 
Utah  which  had  not  been  counted  when  the  statistics 
were  published,  and  a  few  more  cases  in  Pennsylvania 


and  Virginia,  and  the  final  figures  have  been  raised  to 
9,632,000  cases,  a  distinction,  it  might  be  said,  without 
a  difference.  What’s  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
cases  when  the  market  needs  three  or  four  million  cases 
to  see  it  through?  But  you  may  depend  upon  it  the 
buyers  will  make  much  of  this,  and  they  will  catch  some 
weak  canner  for  a  lower  price  on  the  strength  of  the 
addition.  And  the  carping  critics  of  all  statistics  will 
have  a  chance  to  sneer,  and  say  “they  never  are  right,” 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  statisticians  had  the  hon¬ 
esty  to  correct  an  error  when  they  found  it,  and  so 
lowing  their  faith  in  the  figures. 

Nor  has  the  future  buying  of  canned  tomatoes  been 
heavy.  There  were  some  fair-sized  sales,  with  80c  as 
the  minimum  on  2s,  and  running  up  to  STi/oc,  and  noth¬ 
ing  under  $1.20  for  3s,  and  running  up  to  $1.50  for  a 
carload  of  standard  Jerseys  of  well-known  character. 

Corn  has  been  unusually  quiet,  which  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  in  view  of  the  smallness  of  spot  stocks  in  this  im¬ 
mediate  section.  Most  canners  have  long  been  com¬ 
pletely  cleaned  out,  and  what  little  holdings  are  to  be 
found  are  the  rag-tag  ends  that  will  surely  disappear 
before  new  canning  time.  Futures  in  this  item  have 
been  unusually  quiet,  but  we  understand  most  canners 
have  booked  their  usual  quota  of  futures  and  are  not 
anxious  sellers.  Taking  the  whole  corn  market  over, 
however,  futures  are  short  of  normal,  the  buyers  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  will  be  able  to  buy  when  wanted  at  about 
as  good  prices  as  they  can  contract  for  in  advance  now. 
We  saw  a  report  of  a  western  State,  famous  for  the  fine 
quality  of  its  corn,  which  showed  only  about  15  per  cent 
of  its  1928  pack  still  on  hand,  and  practically  all  of  this 
of  fancy  or  extra  standard  quality,  with  less  than  two 
thousand  cases  of  standards.  That  makes  the  spot  sit¬ 
uation  look  strong  on  corn,  and  the  Western  corn  can¬ 
ners  feel  that  their  floors  will  be  empty  by  the  time 
they  are  ready  to  run  the  1929  pack.  With  such  a  small 
amount  of  standard  stuff,  and  the  bulk  of  fine  quality, 
there  is  little  danger  of  any  carry-over  in  that  State, 
and  that  condition  is  fairly  general.  Prices  on  canned 
corn  have  been  kept  within  range,  and  the  chain  stores 
and  others  have  been  featuring  it,  and  the  people  are 
doing  the  cleaning  up. 

We  are  told  that  Wisconsin  has  cleaned  out  its  pea 
stocks  in  fine  shape ;  that  Alaskas  have  worked  down  to 
small  range,  and  that  the  sweets  are  following  suit, 
with  hardly  a  million  cases  of  all  kinds  left  at  this  early 
date.  Wisconsin  cannot  add  to  its  pea  stocks  until 
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about  August  1st,  if  then,  and  that  leaves  four  full 
months,  or  one-third  of  the  normal  year,  to  be  supplied 
from  a  million  cases,  when  it  takes  about  ten  million 
cases  to  furnish  the  year  out.  This  report  would  bear 
out  the  comfortable  feeling  which  the  pea  canners  have 
shown  all  along.  Because  from  now  on  it  will  be  “pea¬ 
eating”  time,  when  demand  is  the  heaviest.  The  pea 
canners  have  been  busy  on  futures  and  have  booked  up 
fairly  well,  as  they  know  how  to  do.  The  world  likes 
canned  peas,  and  in  the  good  quality  in  which  they  are 
now  packing  them  there  can  only  come  an  increased 
consumption. 

String  beans  furnish  the  needy  buyer  an  interesting 
job  in  finding  them,  and  the  price  is  a  minor  considera¬ 
tion.  If  the  reports  we  see  are  correct,  there  are 
mighty  few  canned  string  beans  left  anywhere  now. 
And  the  growers  in  Southern  States,  where  the  early 
packing  might  have  helped  out,  have  been  hindered  by 
bad  weather,  floods,  etc.,  and  the  planting  is  only  just 
commencing.  The  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  seed 
beans  will  keep  the  acreage  well  within  range.  Every 
section,  however,  will  make  its  best  efforts  to  get  string 
beans  into  the  cans  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and 
then  we  will  see  a  repetition  of  the  market  breakage 
which  always  follows  new  packed  goods.  Why  canners 
will  cut  a  $1.25  market  down  to  $1,  or  even  95c,  at  one 
cut,  we  never  have  been  able  to  understand.  It  is  not 
to  the  credit  of  the  industry,  because  it  displays  a  lack 
of  merchandising  ability.  Some  day  this  may  be 
checked,  and  this  would  be  a  good  year  to  do  it.  A  5c 
cut,  if  a  cut  must  be  made,  ought  to  be  plenty. 

When  one  gets  away  from  the  staples  in  canned 
foods,  whether  fruits,  vegetables  or  fish,  the  market 
presents  such  small  stocks  as  to  be  almost,  if  not,  unin¬ 
teresting.  Beets,  carrots,  hominy,  mixed  vegetables, 
okVa  and  tomatoes,  pumpkin,  spinach,  sauerkraut, 
sweet  potatoes  and  all  the  fruits  are  either  so  com¬ 
pletely  cleaned  out  that  quotations  are  impossible,  or 
market  prices  are  firm  and  unchanged. 

The  market  page  may  be  passed  over  without  atten¬ 
tion  this  week,  and  you  may  go  in  to  enjoy  what  the 
bunny  may  have  brought  you,  content  to  give  closer  at¬ 
tention,  beginning  with  next  week,  to  the  growing  or 
sowing  of  canners’  crops,  and  the  preparations  for  the 
1929  season. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade” 


No  Change  in  Situation — I^ack  of  Orders  and  Shopping 
Propensity  of  Jobbers  Cause  Weaker  Tomato  Market. 
All  Inquiry  Quiets  Down — Corn  Neglected — Salmon 
Holds  Firm — Peaches  Feel  Heavy  Consumption. 
Good  Future  Business  on  Northwest  Coast  Fruits. 
Asparagus  and  Spinach  Taken  as  Futures. 

New  York,  March  28,  1929. 

O  CHANGE — Very  little  change  is  apparent  in 
the  spot  canned  foods  situation  this  week,  and  the 
market  as  a  whole  is  fairly  steady.  Wholesale 
grocers  and  chain  store  distributors  are  still  shopping 
the  market  thoroughly  in  an  effort  to  pick  up  small  lots 
to  piece  out  their  holdings  until  new  pack  canned  foods 
become  available.  Interest  in  packed-to-order  goods  is 
holding  up  well,  with  a  substantial  amount  of  booking 
going  on  right  along. 

Tomatoes — Pressure  for  low  prices  from  buyers, 
coupled  with  but  limited  demand  for  prompt  shipment 


stocks,  has  brought  about  a  weaker  feeling  in  Southern 
tomatoes  this  week.  In  addition,  the  nearness  of  the 
new  canning  season  has  been  by  no  meas  a  bullish  fac¬ 
tor.  Offerings  for  immediate  delivery  are  noted  this 
week  at  75c  for  Is,  $1.10  to  $1.12V^  for  2s,  $1,771/2  to 
$1.80  for  3s,  and  $5.40  to  $5.50  per  dozen  for  10s,  all 
f.  o.  b.  canneries.  In  connection  with  2s  at  $1.10,  it  is 
reported  that  there  are  very  few  available  at  that  fig¬ 
ure,  with  $1,121/2  representing  rock  bottom  with  most 
sellers,  and  the  market  quoted  up  to  $1.15  in  some  quar¬ 
ters.  With  Indiana  spots  cleaned  up,  interest  is  cen¬ 
tering  on  futures,  with  business  reported  booked  at  85 
to  90c  per  dozen  on  2s  and  $1.25  to  $1.30  for  3s.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  California  tomato  situation 
this  week. 

Peas — Inquiry  for  spot  standards  has  subsided  some¬ 
what,  and  the  market  has  lost  a  little  of  its  firmness. 
Canners  are  still  quoting  an  inside  price  of  $1.05  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  for  standards,  but  it  is  report¬ 
ed  among  buyers  here  that  business  could  be  worked  at 
$1.00  flat.  Weakness  in  futures  has  been  a  factor  in  un¬ 
dermining  confidence  in  the  spot  position,  with  canners 
reported  shading  prices  by  5c  per  dozen  on  packed-to- 
order  goods  in  many  instances.  This  cutting,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  has  been  induced  by  the  anxiety  of  some  canners 
to  book  business  in  the  face  of  an  announced  deter¬ 
mination  on  the  part  of  many  distributors  to  hold  down 
their  future  prices  to  a  minimum. 

Corn — Both  spots  and  futures  are  rather  neglected 
this  week.  For  prompt  shipment,  some  western  can¬ 
ners  are  reported  going  as  low  as  90c  per  dozen,  with 
the  general  market  5  to  7i/^c  over  this  figure.  Futures 
are  offering  at  30c.  Spot  Southern  corn  continues 
quoted  out  at  97i/^c  to  $1.00  per  dozen  at  the  cannery, 
but  95c  will  buy  some  very  go^  standard  stuff,  it  is  de¬ 
clared  here.  Both  the  chains  and  wholesale  grocers  are 
going  rather  slowly  on  corn  at  present,  and  the  general 
sentiment  appears  to  incline  toward  the  belief  that 
standard  corn  may  be  expected  to  go  lower. 

Salmon — Packers  continue  to  adhere  to  a  $1,75  mar¬ 
ket  on  pinks,  f.  o.  b.  coast,  and  the  market  appears  peg¬ 
ged  at  that  level  for  the  spring  trade.  Stocks  held  by 
distributors  in  the  East  are  not  large,  and  it  is  reported 
that  buyers  are  being  compelled  to  meet  canners’  price 
views  on  current  transactions.  Reds  are  still  rather 
sluggish,  with  $2.50  per  dozen  quoted,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle,  as 
the  current  going  price.  Chums  can  be  bought  at  $1.40 
a  dozen  on  Alaska  packs,  and  lower  on  other  qualities, 
but  movement  remains  rather  light,  insofar  as  the  do¬ 
mestic  trade  is  concerned. 

Tuna — Coast  reports  indicate  that  packing  opera¬ 
tions  are  being  curtailed,  due  to  the  difficulties  ex¬ 
perienced  in  getting  the  raw  supply  from  lower  Cali¬ 
fornia  waters,  due  to  revolutionary  disturbances  in 
Mexico.  Thus  far,  however,  tuna  prices  have  not  been 
affected  on  the  canned  article,  and  distributors  in  this 
market  do  not  appear  alarmed  at  the  outlook.  Mod¬ 
erate  demand  for  spot  tuna  is  reported,  and  distribu¬ 
tors  are  buying  but  sparingly  to  replace  stocks  moving 
into  consumption. 

California  Fruits — Canners  profess  to  be  much  en¬ 
couraged  at  the  exceptionally  heavy  <jonsumption  ot 
cling  peaches  reported  from  many  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  market  is  working  into  better  statistical 
position  as  surplus  stocks  are  pared  down.  Other  fruits 
are  firm  in  tone,  notably  pears,  apricots  and  cherries, 
all  of  which  are  in  short  supply  in  first  hands.  Interest 
is  now  swinging  over  into  futures,  with  weather  condi- 
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tions  in  California  coming  in  for  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion. 

Northwestern  Fruits — Oregon  and  Washington  can- 
ners  have  booked  a  substantial  amount  of  future  busi¬ 
ness  on  small  berries,  cherries  and  Bartlett  pears,  and 
the  market  is  reported  well  sustained  at  the  opening 
price  basis.  Gallon  apples  are  moving  well  currently 
with  the  market  in  fine  shape. 

Pineapple — While  there  is  no  actual  shortage  of  spot 
pineapple,  holdings  of  fancy  quality,  both  sliced  and 
crushed,  are  by  no  means  excessive,  and  it  is  rather 
difficult  for  jobbers  to  pick  up  stocks  on  the  spot  posi¬ 
tion  in  many  instances.  Prices  are  firm  on  all  grades, 
and  consumption  is  continuing  to  run  into  heavy  totals. 

Asparagus — Following  the  announcement  of  opening 
prices  on  new  pack  asparagus  by  leading  California 
packers,  there  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  business 
booked.  Prices  on  top  quality  “grass,”  however,  are 
higher  than  the  1928  schedules  in  most  instances,  and 
this  has  tended  to  give  buyers  pause  in  a  few  instances, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  smaller  packers  will  not  be 
able  to  stand  the  gaff  and  may  be  forced  into  cutting. 
Holdings  of  old  pack  asparagus  in  the  local  market  are 
not  believed  to  be  large,  however. 

Spinach — Both  Southern  spinach  and  California 
packs  have  met  with  a  fair  sale  on  future  contracts, 
and  the  market  is  well  held.  Canners  are  clearing  up 
remaining  stocks  of  1928  pack,  and  the  market  goes 
into  the  new  canning  situation  in  fair  shape,  insofar  as 
prices  and  stability  are  concerned. 

Beans — Southern  stringless  remain  held  at  an  inside 
price  of  $1.30  per  dozen,  with  some  packers  quoting  5  to 
10c  over  this  figure.  Remaining  stocks  in  packers’ 
hands  are  exceptionally  light  on  favored  brands,  and 
while  canners  have  just  about  abandoned  their  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  $1.50  market  on  this  item,  it  is  not  believed 
that  much  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  clearing  re¬ 
maining  holdings  at  current  going  prices. 

Sardines — Lenten  consumption  has  stimulated  the 
demand  for  sardines  to  some  extent,  and  the  market  is 
well  maintained  on  both  Maine  and  California  packs 
this  week.  Maine  packers  are  expected  to  be  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  offer  new  pack  for  prompt  shipment  in  fair 
volume  before  the  close  of  April. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “'Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Lull  in  Activity  on  Canned  Foods  Movement — Factories 
Cleaning  Up  on  Different  Items — Fewer  Contracts 
for  Futures — Corn  Movement  Only  Fair,  No  Change 
in  Price. 

Chicago,  March  27,  1929. 
HERE  has  been  a  lull  in  the  way  of  activity  on 
canned  foods  movement  which  has  been  quite 
noticeable  in  the  past  ten  days.  Jobbers  explain 
that  with  high  prices  on  so  many  items  they  are  putting 
their  efforts  to  cleaning  up  stocks  on  hand  to  the  lowest 
possible  ebb.  Many  of  them  have  entirely  withdrawn 
on  items  which  are  overpriced  as  compared  with  pros¬ 
pective  replacing  value  of  a  few  months  hence.  This  is, 
of  course,  resulting  in  a  lessened  volume  of  sales  into 
wholesale  channels. 

This  week  has  also  been  characterized  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  number  of  factory  cleanups  on  different 
items,  which  have  resulted  in  a  momentary  demorali¬ 
zation  on  these  particular  products,  especially  if  the 


seller  made  very  many  efforts  before  connecting  with 
someone  who  would  relieve  him  of  his  cleanup  stock. 
It  is  hoped  that  those  lots  are  now  beginning  to  be  out 
of  the  way,  and  if  so  there  may  be  a  few  weeks  of 
strong  market  before  new  crop  goods  are  available. 

It  certainly  takes  an  attractively  figured  deal  to  en¬ 
gage  any  volume  action  on  canned  foods  now.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  items  on  which  there  has  been  a  very  strong 
market  are  now  suffering  at  least  in  a  measure  from 
shakiness  caused  by  this  cleanup  movement. 

Futures — We  hear  of  relatively  fewer  contracts  now 
being  placed  than  were  rumored  in  process  of  comple¬ 
tion  several  weeks  ago.  The  buyer  who  was  in  a  mood 
to  purchase  ahead  has  covered  his  conservative  wants, 
the  man  who  had  his  plans  made  to  wait  has  little  ad¬ 
ditional  incentive  now  to  purchase  as  compared  with 
the  February  situation. 

There  are  at  least  some  bearish  minded  men  here 
who  fear  1929  may  see  a  number  of  canned  foods  items 
overproduced.  Now  is  the  time  for  all  restraining  in¬ 
fluences  to  have  a  hearing  so  as  to  avoid  this  sort  of 
misfortune. 

Corn — Movement  only  fair,  no  change  in  prices. 
There  is  still  some  standard  corn  available  at  90c  fac¬ 
tory ;  extra  standard  $1.00,  strictly  fancy  ('ountry  Gen¬ 
tleman,  $1.20  to  $1.25.  Market  almost  entirely  bare  of 
fancy  whole  kernel  corn,  with  some  unsatisfied  inqui¬ 
ries  for  same. 

Tomatoes — Prices  high,  and  movement  in  relatively 
small  quantities.  Packers  of  early  delivery  tomatoes 
from  the  South  are  expecting  to  have  fair  quantities  to 
supply  for  May  and  June  delivery,  so  with  only  a  few 
weeks  to  go  until  at  least  a  partial  relief  of  the  acute 
shortage  buyers  are  all  marking  time  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree. 

We  understand  Canadian  tomatoes  are  now  coming 
across  the  line  and  are  an  attractive  value  even  after 
carrying  the  import  duty. 

Peas — Reports  indicate  that  sales  are  moving  out  of 
Wisconsin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  a  prob¬ 
able  clean  up ;  many  sizes  are  already  almost  impossible 
to  find.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are  only  400  cars  of 
peas  now  left  in  Wisconsin,  and  there  will  be  more  than 
400  buyers  in  the  next  few  weeks.  On  the  other  hand, 
buyers  realize  that  if  they  can  hold  on  for  eight  or  ten 
weeks  they  can  get  standard  peas  about  15  per  cent 
cheaper,  so  sales  which  may  be  made  will  represent  ac¬ 
tual  quick  consumption  requirements. 

Some  fair  extra  standard  peas  have  recently  been 
sold  at  prices  as  cheap  as  standards  were  quoted.  This 
does  not  mean  a  weakening  of  market,  but  only  a  sen¬ 
sible  desire  of  packers  to  stretch  themselves  to  take 
care  of  established  trade  on  at  least  a  few  cheaper 
priced  peas  during  the  next  few  weeks  interim  until 
next  crop  is  in  hand. 

Western  Canners’  Spring  Meeting  April  23-24 — This 
date  has  just  been  announced  at  the  well-known  old 
stand.  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

The  annual  spring  gathering  is  an  established  event 
which  has  come  to  occupy  large  importance  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  canning  industry,  and  a  good  attendance 
is  anticipated. 

We  understand  that  the  officers  have  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  matters  to  submit  to  the  trade.  Nobody  can 
afford  to  be  asleep  to  changing  conditions  in  regard  to 
manufacturing  and  merchandising,  and  they  should 
also  be  awake  to  the  legislative  matters  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  both  state  and  federal  authorities  are 
going  to  have  more  to  say  about  this  industry  than 
heretofore. 
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THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canning  Trade." 


Very  Warm  Weather  for  a  Few  Days — ^Preparing  the 
Plant  Beds — Shortage  in  Acreage  Continues — No 
Carlot  Sales  of  Tomatoes— Three  to  Four  Cars  the 
Total  Holdings — Future  Offerings  Very  Limited. 
Looking  for  Heavy  Demand  for  Early  Packed  To¬ 
matoes — Demand  for  Small  Sized  Cans. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  March  28,  1929. 


WEATHER — Unusually  warm  weather  has  pre¬ 
vailed  the  past  few  days,  and  on  Sunday,  the 
24th,  mercury  registered  91.  This  is  the  high¬ 
est  temperature  of  which  we  have  any  record  on  the 
same  date  for  a  period  of  40  years.  Somewhat  lower 
temperature  prevails  today,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  we 
will  have  a  spell  of  blustery  weather  for  the  Easter 
period. 

Tomato  Plant  Beds — It  is  customary  for  tomato 
growers  to  sow  their  first  seed  beds  in  this  section  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  in  April,  their  second  seed  beds  one 
week  later,  and  most  growers  sow  a  third  seed  bed  still 
later.  Tomato  plants  are  grown  out  in  the  open,  as  this 
system  produces  a  better  grade  of  plants  than  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  growing  under  glass.  A  bountiful  supply  of  to¬ 
mato  plants  is  necessary,  for  growers  have  learned 
from  experience  the  necessity  of  good,  strong,  healthy, 
stocky  plants  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results. 

Setting  Tomato  Plants — Growers  have  learned  from 
past  experience  it  is  seldom  ever  safe  to  begin  setting 
tomato  plants  in  the  fields  earlier  than  the  10th  of  May, 
and  most  growers  prefer  to  begin  setting  plants  about 
the  15th  of  May.  The  setting  of  tomato  acreage,  how¬ 
ever,  is  seldom  ever  finished  before  the  10th  to  15th  of 
June ;  weather  conditions  frequently  regulate  the  actual 
setting  of  plants  in  the  fields,  and  the  actual  tomato 
acreage  for  a  season’s  pack  can  never  be  determined 
until  about  July  1st. 

Tomato  Acreage — Canners  continue  to  report  con¬ 
siderable  shortage  in  tomato  acreage  as  compared  with 
the  acreage  of  last  year.  It  now  appears  to  be  an  as¬ 
sured  fact  that  the  tomato  acreage  for  this  year’s  pack 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  will  be  quite  a  little  bit  less 
than  the  acreage  of  last  year.  Growers  claim  that  the 
light  tonnage  yield  of  tomatoes  from  the  acreage  of 
1927  and  1928  made  the  business  of  growing  tomatoes 
unprofitable,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  canners  gener¬ 
ally  are  having  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  farmers 
to  contract  to  grow  tomatoes  this  year. 

Spot  Sales — We  have  not  learned  of  any  sales  of  spot 
tomatoes  in  carlots  during  the  past  week.  Numerous 
inquiries  are  reported  by  canners  and  brokers,  but  the 
sizes  and  assortments  wanted  are  not  now  obtainable  in 
the  Ozarks. 

Spot  Tomatoes — On  this  date  we  know  of  only  three 
or  four  cars  of  2s  standard  tomatoes  in  canners’  hands 
unsold  in  the  district,  and  same  are  held  firm  at  $1.25 
per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  There  may  be  some 
odds  and  ends  in  part  carlots,  all  of  which,  if  assembled 
together,  might  total  two  or  three  carloads,  but  these 
odd  lots  are  not  located  in  a  way  so  same  can  be  assem¬ 
bled  for  shipment  in  carlots  to  destination  points  en¬ 
tirely  without  our  district. 

Future  Tomatoes — Offerings  of  future  tomatoes  are 
very  limited,  indeed,  at  this  time,  and  the  few  canners 
who  would  take  any  business  on  future  tomatoes  at  this 


time  are,  generally  speaking,  holding  their  prices  high¬ 
er  than  the  opening  prices  named  early  in  January.  No 
large  blocks  of  future  tomatoes  are  offered  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  this  time,  and  any  orders  that  would  likely  be 
confirmed  would  be  on  the  range  of  prices  that  we  quote 
below,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  top  prices 
would  rule.  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  521/^  to  55c;  No.  303 
cans,  16  oz.,  75c  to  77V2c;  No.  2  standards,  80,  821^, 
85c;  No.  21/^  standards,  $1.10,  $1.12V2»  $1.15;  No.  10 
standards,  $4.00,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 

Future  Tomatoes — If  it  would  be  possible  to  find  any 
canner  in  the  district  who  would  take  any  business  on 
future  tomatoes  in  No.  3  cans,  the  price  on  same  would 
likely  be  $1.25  per  dozen  to  $1.30  per  dozen,  factory 
point.  We  do  not  believe  there  are  more  than  two  or 
three  canners  in  the  entire  district  who  have  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  packing  any  tomatoes  in  No.  3  cans,  and  these 
canners  state  that  they  will  only  pack  this  size  to  fill  or¬ 
ders  sold  in  advance  of  the  season’s  pack. 

New  Pack  Tomatoes — Canners  in  the  district,  with¬ 
out  excepttion,  firmly  believe  that  there  will  be  an  un¬ 
usually  active  demand  for  early  shipment  cars  of  new 
pack  tomatoes.  These  canners  reach  this  conclusion 
from  the  fact  that  they  believe  that  the  shelves  of  the 
retail  grocers  will  be  without  a  supply  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  and  the  jobbers’  warehouses  will  be  cleaned  down 
to  the  floor.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  for  these 
canners  to  expect  to  market  their  early  shipment  cars 
of  new  pack  tomatoes  at  higher  prices  than  those  at 
which  future  tomatoes  can  be  sold  at  the  present  time. 
The  canned  tomatoes  packed  in  the  Ozarks  are  now  sold 
regularly  to  many  jobbers  in  some  16  states,  and  the 
demand  and  distribution  of  early  shipment  cars  of  new 
pack  tomatoes  will  have  a  big  effect  in  establishing  firm 
market  prices,  and  more  likely  to  a  higher  level  of  value 
than  otherwise.  It  is  seldom  that  any  canners  in  our 
district  have  any  new  pack  tomatoes  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  earlier  than  August  15th  to  20th ;  much  depends, 
however,  upon  the  crop  season.  There  will  be  a  good 
many  canners  who  wdll  not  have  any  new  pack  tomatoes 
ready  for  shipment  earlier  than  about  September  1st. 

Spot  Green  Beans — We  know  of  only  one  carload  of 
spot  No.  2  cut  stringless  green  beans  held  by  any  can¬ 
ner  in  the  Ozarks.  We  understand  that  this  canner 
positively  refuses  to  consider  making  sale  of  this  car  at 
a  price  less  than  $1.25  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

Future  Green  Beans — There  is  no  change  to  report  in 
the  market  situation  on  future  green  beans.  The  actual 
bean  acreage  is  still  quite  uncertain.  However,  it  would 
be  possible  to  secure  confirmation  at  the  following  min¬ 
imum  prices :  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  cuts,  95c  dozen ;  No. 
2  cuts,  $1.00  dozen ;  No.  10  cuts,  $5.00  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory  points. 

We  hear  of  one  canner  who  might  consider  confirm¬ 
ing  1,000  cases  No.  2  cut  extra  standards  at  $1.05,  and 
500  cases  No.  2  whole,  extra  standards,  at  $1.20,  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point  Missouri.  A  number  of  canners  in  the 
district  who  had  contemplated  packing  green  beans  this 
year  finally  decided  not  to  do  so,  due  largely  to  the  scar¬ 
city  and  high  price  on  bean  seed,  and  the  further  fact 
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that  some  of  these  canners  would  have  to  buy  additional 
machinery  in  order  to  be  placed  in  position  to  pack 
green  beans  along  the  modern  lines.  We  cannot  see  any 
possibility  of  an  overpack  of  green  beans  in  the  Ozarks. 
As  we  see  the  situation,  we  believe  there  is  a  strong 
probability  of  somewhat  higher  prices  ruling,  rather 
than  any  possibility  of  a  decline  in  prices. 

Spot  Mustard  Greens — There  are  one  or  two  cars  of 
No.  2  spot  mustard  greens  obtainable  in  the  district. 
Canners  asking  price  is  90c,  but  might  be  bought  at  85c 
factory. 

Comment — We  have  observed  articles  in  the  trade 
journals  now  and  then  criticising  canners  for  packing 
canned  foods  in  so  many  different  size  cans.  So  far  as 
this  criticism  applies  to  the  canners  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  we  can  state  that  these  canners  pack  numer¬ 
ous  size  cans,  because  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  We 
are  told  that  the  tendency  of  the  consuming  public  in 
the  purchase  of  canned  foods  is  drifting  towards  the 
smaller  size  cans,  and  there  must  be  some  truth  in  this, 
as  shown  by  the  demand  for  the  smaller  size  cans.  We 
are  reminded  that  twenty  years  ago  the  tomato  canners 
of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  packed  only  in  No.  3  cans, 
and  today  there  is  scarcely  a  canner  in  either  state  who 
contemplates  packing  any  tomatoes  whatever  in  No.  3 
cans.  It  is  proper  to  give  consideration,  however,  to 
the  fact  that  back  twenty  years  ago  the  No.  3  cans 
reached  the  consumer  at  10c  each,  and  today  the  price 
on  this  size  can  would  be  not  less  than  20c  each,  de¬ 
pending,  of  course,  upon  the  locality. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Discouraging  Outlook  for  the  Shrimp  Pack — Poor 
Catches  Cause  Many  Fishermen  to  Lay  Up— Demand 
Good — Alabama  Oyster  Pack  Small — Mississippi 
Getting  Only  Light  Supply — Demand  Good — Plant¬ 
ing  Beans — Floods  Damage  Farm  Lands. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  28,  1929. 

HRIMP — The  spring  shrimp  crop  looks  more  dis¬ 
couraging  as  the  season  advances.  The  bad  weath¬ 
er  has  been  a  big  handicap  to  the  progress  of  the 
pack,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  altogether  to 
blame,  because  the  few  good  days  that  we’ve  had  in  the 
last  thirty  days  have  failed  to  show  where  there  is  any 
quantity  of  shrimp  anywhere  in  the  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi  or  Louisiana  coasts,  therefore  it  is  very  evident 
that,  aside  from  the  bad  weather,  there  is  also  a  great 
scarcity  of  shrimp  in  this  section  of  the  Gulf  Coast. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  shrimpers  have  knocked  off 
shrimping  and  laid  up  the  boats,  awaiting  for  things  to 
take  a  turn  for  the  better.  The  spring  shrimp  pack  is 
usually  much  lighter  than  the  fall  pack,  and  if  this  is 
going  to  be  the  rule  in  Alabama  this  year  then  there  is 
nothing  to  expect  from  the  spring  pack  this  year,  be¬ 
cause  the  fall  pack  was  light  enough  and  at  no  time  has 
the  sea  food  canning  game  looked  more  discouraging 
in  Alabama  than  it  does  right  now. 

There  is  a  very  good  demand  for  shrimp,  but  what 
good  is  this  to  the  packers  if  they  have  no  stock  to  sell 
and  only  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  a  better  day 
coming,  which,  so  pronounced  among  those  engaged 
in  the  sea  food  industry,  is  the  thing  that  keeps  the 
business  going  after  so  many  hard  bumps. 

Oysters — The  oyster  pack  in  Alabama  is  so  light 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning,  yet  what  little  there 


is  of  it  is  moving  along  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
considering  the  bad  weather  and  the  scarcity  of  the  raw 
material. 

The  oyster  pack  in  Mississippi  is  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  bad  weather,  which  has  greatly  handi¬ 
capped  the  supply  of  raw  material,  and  therefore  it  is 
moving  along  slowly. 

With  the  advent  of  warm  spring  weather  it  has  put 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  raw  oyster  market  in  this 
section,  and  the  demand  for  the  bivalves  has  dropped  to 
where  it  will  barely  hold  out  through  Holy  Week. 

The  packers  of  cove  oysters  report  very  satisfactory 
volume  of  business  booked,  and  the  following  are  the 
prices,  f.  o.  b.  cannery :  4  oz.  cans,  $1.25  per  dozen ;  5  oz. 
cans,  $1.35  per  dozen ;  8  oz.  cans,  $2.50  per  dozen ;  10  oz. 
cans,  $2.70  per  dozen. 

The  oversupply  of  fresh  water  in  the  bay  has  not  as 
yet  had  any  bad  effect  on  the  oysters.  They  are  in  fine 
shape,  and  no  oysters  have  been  killed  yet  by  the 
freshet. 

Stringless  Beans — The  planting  of  stringless  beans 
will  start  in  earnest  in  this  locality  this  week,  and  it  is 
a  mighty  good  thing  that  no  more  beans  have  been 
planted  than  they  have,  because  the  recent  torrent  of 
rain  which  has  flooded  this  section  has  done  untold 
damage  to  the  farm  lands  of  this  locality.  While  this  de¬ 
lay  in  planting  should  have  a  corresponding  effect  on 
the  delay  of  the  pack,  yet  you  can’t  always  tell,  and 
nature  may  smile  on  the  poor  farmers  that  have  been 
so  hard  hit  and  bless  them  with  ideal  weather  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  plants,  which  will  cause  them  to  grow 
quickly  and  yield  a  hundredfold.  At  any  rate,  it’s 
about  time  for  somebody  or  something  to  smile  on  the 
farmers,  because  now  even  the  administration  is  finding 
difficulty  to  carry  out  some  of  its  pre-election  promises 
of  farm  relief  measures,  which,  after  all,  may  go  the 
veto  route  that  the  others  did.  Future  prices  of  cut 
stringless  beans  are  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2  cans, 
$1.40  for  No.  2V4  cans,  and  $5.50  per  dozen  for  No.  10 
cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Turnip  Greens — Due  to  the  heavy  rains  and  flood 
that  have  done  so  much  damage  to  the  farm  lands  of 
this  locality,  the  pack  of  turnip  greens  will  no  doubt  be 
delayed,  and  the  pack  which  was  expected  to  start  the 
first  part  of  April  will  in  all  probability  not  commence 
until  the  last  of  April  or  the  first  part  of  May.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  prices  of  turnip  greens,  f .  o.  b.  cannery : 
$1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen  for  No. 
2y-2,  and  $4.50  per  dozen  for  No.  10. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Blossom  Time  in  California — House  Cleaning  in  Canned 
Foods  Stocks — What  the  Peach  Survey  Disclosed — 
The  Buying  Public  Likes  Peaches  but  Knows  Little 
of  Grades,  Etc. 

San  Francisco,  March  28,  1929. 

LOSSOM  TIME — Spring  is  here,  as  is  attested  by 
the  calendar  and  by  the  billowy  sea  of  beauty 
throughout  California’s  great  orchard  areas. 
Likewise  spring  fever  is  in  evidence,  and  none  seem 
immune  from  its  effects.  Some  folks  seem  inspired  to 
get  out  under  the  moon  and  moon.  Others  write  poems 
on  orchards  in  bloom,  or  on  the  first  asparagus,  while 
others  clean  house,  or  desks,  or  shine  up  the  old  fish¬ 
ing  rod.  Canners  seem  to  be  falling  into  the  general 
trend  of  things  by  cleaning  up  stocks  and  some  are  get- 
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ting  their  holdings  into  such  small  compass  that  when 
a  buyer  comes  into  their  places  of  business  they  are  not 
inclined  to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  unless  he  men¬ 
tions  peaches,  or  perhaps  futures.  The  general  line  is 
not  so  closely  sold  up  that  it  is  no  longer  quoted,  but 
many  canners  have  but  a  few  items  on  hand,  and  buy¬ 
ers  have  to  do  much  shopping  around  to  find  every¬ 
thing  they  need. 

A  Festival — The  Santa  Clara  Valley  blossom  festival, 
which  has  become  world  famous,  was  held  this  year  on 
March  23  and  24,  and  attracted  thousands.  The  formal 
ceremonies  were  held  at  Saratoga,  as  in  the  past,  and 
from  this  vantage  point,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
the  great  valley  seemed  as  a  sea  of  bloom.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  presented  is  one  that  would  be  difficult  to  trans¬ 
late  into  any  medium  of  art,  a  thing  of  beauty  that  be¬ 
comes  a  joy  forever  in  the  memories  of  those  fortunate 
enough  to  have  seen  it.  The  Saturday  exercises  took 
place  on  the  Kuhn  Fay  tract,  on  the  Los  Gatos  road, 
when  an  old  English  flower  ballad,  “Flora’s  Awaken¬ 
ing,”  was  put  on  by  a  ballet  of  100  youngsters,  with 
music  by  a  fifty-piece  band.  Sunrise  services  were  held 
the  following  morning,  followed  by  a  musical  program 
that  extended  through  the  day. 

Peach  Survey — Details  of  the  California  canned 
peach  survey  made  during  the  past  few  months  by 
Burke  H.  Critchfield,  Chief  Division  of  Markets,  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  sponsored 
by  the  California  Canning  Peach  Growers,  have  been 
made  public.  This  official  fired  a  broadside  based  on  a 
survey  made  in  many  Eastern  and  Middle  West  cities, 
advocating  labeling  of  peaches  as  to  grade,  fewer  sizes 
of  containers  and  more  constructive  advertising.  The 
field  investigators  reported  that  they  found  the  use  of 
California  canned  peaches  was  widespread,  with  four 
out  of  five  housewives  purchasing  them  from  time  to 
time.  At  least  two-thirds  of  these  declared  that  they 
purchased  by  brand  names,  and  expressed  themselves 
in  favor  of  certain  brands.  Large  users  indicated  a 
preference  for  certain  brands,  but  many  declared  that 
thev  bought  from  sample.  In  many  cities  housewives 
were  asked  to  grade  fruit,  and  it  was  found  that  their 
grading  was  along  much  the  same  line  as  that  of  can¬ 
ners  at  cutting  bees.  Appearance  seemed  to  count  more 
than  size  in  the  tests.  Many  declared  that  they  would 
not  use  seconds  at  any  price,  if  this  grade  was  offered 
them.  Most  housewives  found  California  canned 
peaches  satisfactory,  although  a  few  complained  of 
poor  flavor,  poor  texture  and  found  fault  with  the  de¬ 
grees  of  syrup  used.  Few  seemed  to  feel  that  they 
would  buy  more  liberally  if  the  quality  was  more  uni¬ 
form. 

About  half  of  the  housewives  interviewed  indicated 
that  they  did  not  know  what  grades  they  used,  but 
most  of  them  stated  that  they  purchased  the  best 
grade.  The  pack  of  California  peaches  runs  about  20 
per  cent  to  fancy,  while  70  per  cent  of  the  women  who 
bought  peaches  stated  that  their  purchases  ran  to  the 
“best  grades.”  In  a  test  of  2,500  retailers  but  30  per 
cent  could  correctly  grade  the  brands  handled  by  them. 
Of  the  housewives  interviewed,  63  per  cent  stated  that 
they  purchased  by  brand,  15  per  cent  by  asking  for  a 
definite  grade  and  the  rest  by  price. 

During  the  past  year,  in  the  territory  covered  by  the 
survey,  44  per  cent  of  the  canned  fruits  sold  were 
peaches,  this  fruit  having  made  a  decided  gain  on  pine¬ 
apple.  Two-thirds  of  the  women  interviewed  showed  a 
preference  for  canned  peaches,  23  per  cent  favored 
pineapple  and  3  per  cent  pears.  Store  executives  sug¬ 


gested  that  pears  and  apricots  were  about  half  as  im¬ 
portant  as  pineapple  among  the  fruits  competing  with 
canned  peaches. 

The  survey,  the  most  ambitious  of  its  kind  ever  at¬ 
tempted,  was  paid  for  by  the  California  Canning  Peach 
Growers,  and  was  presented  in  full  before  a  meeting  of 
growers  held  recently  at  Marysville.  It  included  the 
opinion  that  consumers  must  be  educated  to  buy  by 
grade,  but  that  there  would  be  little  to  be  gain^  by 
labeling  fruits  with  the  grade  until  the  public  had  been 
acquainted  with  what  the  various  grades  mean.  Some 
of  the  recommendations  are:  Grading  improvements; 
reductions  in  grades  and  complete  information  on 
grades  packed ;  an  increase  in  advertising,  particularly 
on  peaches  as  a  whole,  rather  than  of  any  particular 
brand;  decrease  the  number  of  brands;  education  of 
consumers  and  retailers  as  to  the  grades  available; 
fewer  sizes ;  development  of  more  convenient  forms  of 
canned  peaches,  and  development  of  new  uses  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  old  ones. 

Asparagus — Opening  prices  on  asparagus  were 
named  March  18th  by  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  these  making  their  appearance  a  month  earlier 
than  was  the  case  last  year,  although  the  packing  sea¬ 
son  is  late  in  commencing.  Prices  in  general  are  slight¬ 
ly  higher  than  those  of  last  year,  although  those  on 
green  show  but  little  change.  Opening  prices  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  last  week’s  market  report. 

AMERICA’S  VOICE  CARRIED  TO  NEW  TRADE 
MARKET  IN  GERMANY  BY  RADIOTELEPHONE 


Fifty  years  ago  there  were  displayed  at  a  world’s 
fair  in  Philadelphia  all  the  latest  inventions  of  the 
engineers  of  two  hemispheres.  Among  the  less 
important  exhibits  was  a  “scientific  toy”  which  Alex¬ 
ander  Graham  Bell  had  devised  for  the  transmission 
of  voice  by  electricity.  Recently  the  “heirs  and  as¬ 
signs”  of  that  device  were  used  to  convey  greetings 
from  America  to  another  world’s  fair  in  Leipzig,  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  occasion  was  the  opening  of  the  Leipzig  Trade 
Fair,  a  ten-day  exposition  of  manufactured  products 
from  all  over  the  world.  By  means  of  the  transatlantic 
telephone  German  Ambassador  von  Prittwitz  and  Wm. 
F.  Whiting,  then  Secretary  of  Commerce,  extended 
best  wishes  to  Rudolf  Wissel,  German  Minister  of  La¬ 
bor,  who  presided  at  the  opening  of  the  fair. 

The  exhibits  at  the  Leipzig  Fair,  a  semi-annual 
event,  embrace  practically  every  branch  of  manufac¬ 
turing.  There  are  more  than  11,000  exhibitors,  repre¬ 
senting  nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  It  is  wholly 
a  business  exposition,  and  the  185,000  who  attend  it — 
and  who  likewise  come  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe — are  potential  buyers  or  other  “interested  par¬ 
ties.” 

With  a  rapidly  growing  foreign  trade  and  contin¬ 
ually  widening  markets,  Americans  are  taking  more 
and  more  interest  in  this  fair.  This  year  the  number 
of  American  exhibitors  had  doubled,  with  sixty-seven 
companies,  manufacturing  a  wide  variety  of  products, 
represented  in  the  displays.  The  United  States  is  also 
represented  by  more  than  2,000  buyers. 


— Sine»  1913—  Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Moderation  to  Be  Keynote  of  Industry’s  Administration  of  Code  Adopted  at  Grocery 
Trade  Practice  Conference — Educational* Work  To  be  Stressed — Leggett  Expanding  Furt¬ 
her — Davidson  Counsels  Caution  in  Cooperation  with  Retailers — Safeway  Stores  Showing 
Material  Expansion — McLaurin  Comments  on  Results  of  Louisville  Survey — Other  News 
Notes  of  the  Industry. 


Moderation — Proponents  of  direct  action  to  rid  the  gro¬ 
cery  industry  of  many  of  its  evils  have  been  compelled 
to  compromise  with  the  more  conservative  elements  in 
working  out  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Grocery  Trade 
Practice  Conference  in  Chicago.  As  the  matter  now  rests,  it  is 
up  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  enforce  the  regulations, 
the  trade  committee  contenting  itself  with  educational  work. 

The  full  set  of  resolutions  adopted  at  the  organization  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Grocery  Trade  Practice 
Conference  is  as  follows: 

Conference  Action 

RESOLVED  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Grocery 
Trade  Conference  that; 

1.  The  conference  action  in  realization  of  the  conference  reso¬ 
lutions  should  be  purely  educational  in  purpose  and  effect. 

2.  Such  conference  action  should  not  transcend  the  limitations 
of  trade  education  and  involve  anything  in  the  nature  of  trade 
policing,  trade  espionage,  personal  complaint  adjudgment,  or  co¬ 
ercive  trade  action  of  any  kind. 

3.  Any  enforcement  of  the  conference  resolutions  should  be, 
as  it  must  be,  exclusively  by  the  government  under  applicable 
statute  and  in  pursuance  of  due  process  of  law. 

Education  Work 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Grocery 
Trade  Conference  does  hereby  recommend  that  all  grocery  trade 
associations  take  educational  action  in  realization  of  the  con¬ 
ference  resolutions  by  their  respective  members. 

Leggett  Branching  Out — Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  prominent 
Eastern  specialty  manufacturers  and  wholesale  grocers,  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  business  through  the  establishment  of  branch 
houses  in  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland.  The  Cleveland  branch  will 
be  in  the  Interstate  Terminal  Warehouse,  and  •will  be  under  the 
management  of  Arthur  Tupholme.  The  Pittsburgh  branch  will 
be  in  the  Terminal  Warehouse  there,  with  Floyd  T.  Gregory  in 
charge.  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.  recently  opened  a  Pittsburgh 
branch.  With  the  opening  of  the  two  new  Leggett  branches, 
fhe  firm  now  has  ten  branch  houses  in  American  distributing 
centers.  Besides  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  branches,  Leg¬ 
gett  is  represented  in  Stamford,  Conn.;  Meriden,  Conn.;  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.;  Cincinnati  and  Columbus,  Ohio;  Camden,  N.  J.;  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  and  Houston,  Texas.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  company  has  foreign  branches  in  Paris,  Bordeaux  and 
Hamburg.  Announcing  the  opening  of  the  two  latest  branches, 
C.  T.  Ward,  president  of  the  company,  said:  “Better  service, 
both  to  the  individual  consumer  and  to  the  retail  merchant,  has 
consistently  been  our  main  object  in  the  opening  of  our  branches 
in  various  cities  and  the  establishment  of  distributing  points  in 
others.  Leggett  throughout  its  history  has  always  endeavored 
to  keep  steadily  in  mind  the  thought  that  unless  the  buying 
public  were  satisfied  and  unless  its  merchant  friends  prospered, 
nothing  else  merited  consideration.  We  have  always  appreciated 
the  identity  of  interests  and  understand  that  if  retail  mer¬ 
chants  are  not  successful,  we  ourselves  cannot  hope  to  be.” 

Coddling  the  Retailer — Co-operation  with  retail  grocers  often 
oversteps  the  bounds  and  becomes  coddling,  -with  unsatisfactory 
results  to  both  wholesaler  and  retailer,  said  Roy  L.  Davidson, 
president  of  the  National  Wholesale  Gi’ocers  Association,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Virginia  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  at  their 
convention  in  Lynchburg.  “I  firmly  believe,”  he  said,  “that  in 
many  instances  the  extreme  has  been  reached  in  attempting  to 
w'ork  with  the  retailer,  until  nothing  has  been  left  for  the  up¬ 
keep  of  the  institution  rendering  such  assistance.  When  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  over-indulgence  in  attempting  to  assist  the  retailer  oc¬ 
curs,  the  retailer  is  weakened  rather  than  helped.  He  becomes 


less  efficient  and  relies  on  the  fountain  of  gift  to  save  him,  and 
certainly  the  donor  of  the  over-indulgence  has  not  strengthened 
his  institution  by  such.  Working  with  the  retailer  is  necessary, 
fundamentally  sound,  and  as  it  should  be,  but  I  want  -to  stress 
that  it  can  be  and  is  many  times  overdone  to  the  extent  that 
wholesalers  are  working  for  the  retailer  instead  of  with  him. 
To  work  with  is  co-operative — to  work  for,  is  philanthropic,  lo 
say  the  least.” 

The  “Louisville  Blues” — The  wholesale  grocery  industry  is 
still  suffering  from  a  variation  of  the  classic  “Louisville  blues” 
as  a  result  of  the  survey  which  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  been  conducting  in  that  city.  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of 
the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  commenting  on 
the  summary  from  the  jobbrs’  standpoint,  says: 

“The  Louisville  Survey  deals  with  vital  practical  matters  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  such  as  total  volume  of  sales,  sales 
by  commodities,  sales  by  states,  counties  and  towns.  It  deals 
with  stock  turn-over,  inventories,  costs,  profits  and  losses.  But 
it  has  a  theory  upon  which  it  is  based.  If  the  theory  is  right, 
then  there  is  great  significance  to  the  survey.  If  wrong — where 
do  we  get? 

“This  is  the  Theory.  Is  it  right  or  wrong? 

“The  wholesaler  is  merely  the  aggregate  of  the  retailers 
he  serves.  If  they  run  their  business  by  methods  which  lead 
inevitably  to  disaster,  the  wholesaler  must  go  down  with 
them  if  he  continues  to  serve  them.  *  *  *  Louisville 

retailers  are  self -indicted.  *  *  *  Louisville  wholesalers 

are  convicted  as  accessories,  if  not  abettors.  And  manu¬ 
facturers  who  sell  direct  are  convicted  of  inciting  and  ag¬ 
gravating  the  prevailing  practice.  The  consumer  pays  the 
bill — a  heavier  bill  than  is  yet  apparent.” 

Safeway  Growing  Steadily — General  interest  is  being  shown 
in  grocery  trade  circles  in  the  steady  growth  witnessed  by  Safe¬ 
way  Stores,  which  is  assuming  a  position  as  a  national  chain 
store  company.  During  the  year  1928  Safeway  opened,  through 
its  operating  subsidiaries,  201  new  grocery  stores  and  177  meat 
markets.  In  the  same  year,  the  following  companies  were  ac¬ 
quired  and  added  to  the  Safeway  chain: 

Pay’n  Takit  Stores,  operating  24  grocery  stores  and  24  meat 
markets  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Neway  Stores,  operating  15  ^ocery  stores  and  11  meat  mar¬ 
kets  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  vicinity. 

Sanitary  Grocery  Co.,  operating  429  grocery  stores  and  67 
meat  markets  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  •vicinity,  including  49 
Piggly- Wiggly  units  in  Washington  and  vicinity  and  46  other 
grocery  stores  located  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Eastern  Stores,  Inc,,  operating  67  grocery  stores  and  12  meat 
markets  in  Baltimore. 

Assets  of  Piggly-Wiggly  Pacific  Company,  operating  91  gro¬ 
cery  stores  and  84  meat  markets  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  vicinity. 

Bird  Grocery  Stores,  Inc.,  operating  224  grocery  stores  and 
210  meat  markets  located  in  Kansas  City  and  other  cities  and 
towns  in  Missouri,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Iowa  and  Kansas. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  various  other  smaller  purchases 
were  made  by  Safeway  during  1928.  so  that  at  the  close  of  the 
year  the  company  was  operating,  through  its  various  subsidi¬ 
aries,  2.020  grocery  stores,  of  which  855  contained  meat  mar¬ 
kets.  The  company  was  also  operating  15  central  warehouses 
and  8  bakeries.  In  all,  Safeway  Stores,  at  the  close  of  1928  was 
operating  actively  in  20  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Hawaii. 
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In  January  of  this  year  Safeway  Stores  acquired  the  assets 
of  the  Sun  Grocery  Company,  operating  50  stores  located  in 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  surrounding  towns. 

In  the  following  month  the  assets  of  Piggly- Wiggly  Western 
States  Company,  operating  174  stores  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  and  14  stores  in  Salt  Lake  City,  were  acquired. 

More  recently  Safeway  has  entered  Canada  with  the  purchase 
of  9  grocery  stores  and  options  on  19  additional  units  in  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 

In  his  current  report  to  stockholders,  M.  B.  Skaggs,  president 
of  Safeway  Stores  and  a  pioneer  chain  store  operator,  says: 
“The  year  1928  has  witnessed  many  changes  in  the  industry  of 
food  distribution,  and  especially  in  the  field  of  the  chain  grocery 
store  and  meat  market.  The  general  tendency  toward  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  separate  enterprises  into  larger  units  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  as  greatly  emphasized  in  this  field  as  in  any  other. 
The  benefits  derived  from  unified  operations  as  a  result  of  such 
consolidations  have  appealed  to  your  officers  where  the  physical 
and  personal  conditions  are  satisfactory,  and,  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  best  interests  of  its  stockholders,  Safeway  Stores 
has  expanded  during  the  past  year,  both  through  opening  new 
units  in  the  regular  course  of  business  and  by  purchase  of  ex¬ 
isting  chains.  The  ratio  of  profits  to  sales  has  been  satisfactory 
and  the  volume  of  sales  has  grown,  both  in  the  territory  for¬ 
merly  served  and  in  the  newly  acquired  units.” 

Want  Canned  Food  Questionnaires — The  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  asked  all  wholesale  grocers  who  have  received  ques¬ 
tionnaire  blanks  seeking  figures  on  the  stocks  on  hand  as  of 
December  31,  1928,  of  canned  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes,  to  fill  out 
these  blanks  and  return  them  promptly  to  the  Census  Bureau. 
This  is  the  second  annual  census  of  stocks  on  hand  of  these 
staple  commodities,  and  it  is  considered  highly  important  that 
the  census  be  as  complete  as  possible  in  order  for  it  to  afford 
the  most  profit  to  the  industry.  Up  to  March  20  the  Bureau 
lacked  779  replies  from  wholesale  grocers  of  having  a  100  per 
cent  return  on  its  questionnaire. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DROP  IN  PASSENGER 
TRAFFIC 

Lower  Last  Year  Than  Any  Year  Since  1905 — Situa¬ 
tion  Significant  in  Connection  With  Various  Regu¬ 
latory  Policies. 


The  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  Class  I 
carriers  of  the  country  in  1928  was  smaller  than 
in  any  year  since  1905,  whereas  the  number  of 
passenger  miles  in  1928  was  smaller  than  in  any  year 
since  1909,  according  to  a  summary  of  passenger 
traffic  statistics  compiled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  figures  covering  1928  are  based  upon 
actual  performance  for  the  first  ten  months,  with  the 
last  two  months  estimated. 

In  other  words,  as  regards  the  number  of  passengers  carried, 
the  railways  are  now  operating  on  a  traffic  basis  of  24  years  ago, 
while  in  terms  of  passenger  miles  they  are  operating  on  a  basis 
of  20  years  ago. 

As  compared  with  the  peak  of  passenger  traffic,  namely  1920. 
last  figures  represent  reduction  of  37.9  per  cent  in  number  of 
passengers  carried  and  33.2  per  cent  in  passanger  miles. 

PER  CAPITA  TRA\’EL  41  PER  CENT  LESS 
It  is  significant  that  from  1906  to  1928  the  population  of  the 
United  States  increased  40  per  cent,  yet  in  this  period  the  num¬ 
ber  of  revenue  passengers  carried  actually  declined. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  figures  shows  that  in  1928  every  in¬ 
habitant  of  continental  United  States  traveled,  on  the  average, 
263.6  miles  on  the  steam  railroads,  a  decline  of  182.46  miles,  or 
41  per  cent  below  the  peak  of  446.06  miles  reached  in  1919.  The 
average  annual  mileage  per  inhabitant  last  year  was  the  lowest 
in  any  year  since  1903. 

FACED  WITH  DECLINING  DEMAND 
“These  facts  are  of  peculiar  sgnificance  when  considered  with 
reference  to  various  regulatory  policies  and  to  public  demands 
affecting  the  railroads.”  says  the  Railway  Age,  in  a  discussion 
of  the  situation.  “Unlike  industry  in  general,  with  its  increas¬ 
ing  consumer  demands,  mass  producton  and  a  consequent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reduce  unit  costs,  the  railways  are  faced  with  a  declin¬ 
ing  demand  for  their  passenger  seryices.” 

This  fact,  accompanied  by  the  pertinent  adjuncts 
of  retardization  in  the  growth  of  freight  traffic  and  in¬ 
creasing  tax  and  wage  levels,  warrants  most  serious 
consideration  in  .connection  with  demands  which  are 


made  for  increased  passenger  service  and  reduced 
freight  rates,  and  in  connection  with  the  public  policy 
which  is  to  control  the  development  and  operation  of 
competing  and  subsidized  forms  of  transportation. 

INCREASING  OUR  SUPPLY  OF  NITROGEN 


WHILE  the  public  is  aware  of  the  activity  of  this 
country  in  building  cruisers  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  its  national  defense,  private  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States  is  quietly  but  effectively 
making  comparable,  if  not  greater,  progress  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  nitrates,  an  equally  important  phase  of  na¬ 
tional  defense,  declared  Charles  J.  Brand,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  addressing  members  of  the  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute  last  night. 

Mr.  Brand,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  had  charge  of  the  distribution  of  nitrates  for 
agriculture  during  the  war,  asserted  that  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  great  reliance  had  to  be 
placed  upon  importations  of  nitrate  of  soda  from  Chile. 
He  pointed  out  that  if  the  Germans  had  been  successful 
in  their  submarine  campaign,  of  which  a  blockade 
against  America’s  principal  source  of  nitrates  was  an 
important  objective,  the  supply  would  have  been  se¬ 
riously  imperiled,  and  this  country’s  munitions  program 
greatly  curtailed. 

“Today,  however,  the  domestic  production  of  nitro¬ 
gen  has  increased  until  the  United  States  is  now  self- 
sufficient  from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense,”  he 
declared.  “By  1931  the  United  States  will  be  practically 
free  from  the  actual  necessity  of  importing  Chilean 
nitrate  for  not  only  explosives  in  event  of  war,  but  for 
agricultural  needs.” 

Mr.  Brand  said  that  the  “ambition  for  military  pre¬ 
paredness”  by  European  powers,  particularly  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  “has  inured  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  the  world,  for  in  peace  ag¬ 
riculture  provides  the  principal  outlet  for  the  tremen¬ 
dous  production  that  has  developed  during  the  past  10 
years.” 

Mr.  Brand  said  that  in  1913  the  production  of  nitro¬ 
gen  from  all  sources  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
32,400  tons,  and  in  1929  it  will  amount  to  about  230,000 
tons,  or  over  five  times  the  quantity  hoped  for  from  the 
cynamid  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  if  operated  at  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity. 

“Thus,”  he  declared,  ’’private  industry  has  forged 
ahead  and  has  not  only  accomplished,  but  has  far  sur¬ 
passed,  the  objective  sought  by  Congress  when  the 
nitrate  plants  were  begun  at  Muscle  Shoals,  namely,  an 
adequate  domestic  supply  of  nitrogen  for  national  de¬ 
fense  in  time  of  war  and  an  ample  supply  for  agricul¬ 
ture  in  time  of  peace.” 

Rapidly  increasing  production  of  nitrogen  the  world 
over  is  having  an  effect  on  prices,  he  pointed  out,  and 
antcipated  that  further  price  cuts  will  have  to  be  made. 


1  SOUDER 

MFC.  CO.  1 

1  ManufacturetB  of  I 

Continuous  Cookers 

Can  Straighteners 

Coolers 

Filling  Tables 

Monel 

Crushers 

Catalog  on  Requett 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 
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**GOOD  WILL  thru  Confidence — BLOOD  TELLS** 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 


The  growing  of  seeds  as 
much  or  perhaps  more  so  than  in 
most  any  other  business  must  be 
founded  on  confidence. 

Confidence  in  the  men  with 
whom  you  deal— their  knowledge, 
their  experience  and  their  method 
of  doing  business. 

The  basis  of  good  seed  stock 
is  the  breeding  grounds. 

Hybridizing  such  as  you  see 
being  done  in  this  picture  requires 
scientific  knowledge,  fine  skill  and 
infinite  patience.  Thousands  of 
these  “crosses”  are  made  annual¬ 
ly  on  our  Idaho  Ranch. 


PEAS-BEANS 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 


BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 


Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


uiinilliiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinitn:; 
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HERCULES  Sanitary Flexi bleSteel Conveyor 


Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders, 
washers,  exhausters,  etc. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficent.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  teiken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Elxtra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company 


Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-lnsurance 
Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 

for  the  Canning  Industry  at 
an  average  of  60c  below  the 
usual  rates. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Planting? 


Don’t  fail  to 
Inoculate  your 
Seed  Peas. 

Make  sure  with  our 

Super  Yield  Cultures 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  BACTERIOLOGISTS 
15  S.  Gay  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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SWING'S  %  HAMPERS 
ARE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  prove 
our  claims. 


Send  us  an  inquiry. 


Advantages  of  |  bu.  ham¬ 
pers  over  field  crates : 


— Hunpen  netl  when  emoty  crate* 
won't. 

—  Fruits  and  vegetables  carry  better 
in  hampers. 

—  Hampers  speed  up  6eld  work. 


SWING  BROTHERS  RIDGELY,  MD. 


Serving  the  Industry  Since  190T 

ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

76  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 

208  S.  La  Salle  iStreet  Southern  Building 

Chicago  Washington 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 


SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 


Dominant  Features  of 


SpraguC'Sells 

Blanchers 


1.  More  Durable 

2.  No  Splits 

3.  No  Clogs 

4.  Less  Steam 

5.  Low  Power 

6.  Easily  Cleaned 

7.  Great  Capacity 


ARE  YOU  READY? 

Your  blancher  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
machines  in  your  line  for  the  quality  of 
your  whole  pack  depends  largely  on  it. 

If  you  have  the  least  doubt  of  your 
present  blancher  going  through  the  im¬ 
portant  season  just  ahead  without 
trouble  and  expense,  let  us  quote  now 
on  one  in  which  you  can  place  absolute 
confidence. 

Write  us  today  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  that  is  new  in  blanchers. 


Sprague-Sells 

Corporation 

Div.  John  Bean  Mfe.  Co. 

308  W.  Washington  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 


If  IPs  Used  In  A  Cannery — Sprague-Sells  It. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Lard  Pail  Equipment 

We  build  a  full  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  economical 
production  of  straight  and 
tapered  lard  pails  and  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  details  on 
request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

p  I  I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Sales  Offices  ^  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


0  SMILE  AWHILE 

H  There  ie  a  saving  grace  in  a  eenee  of  humor. 

0°  Relax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  ba  batter  mentally, 
phyaloally — and  financially 

n  Send  in  YOUR  contribution 

5  All  ara  walooma. 


HE  WAS  ALERT 

A  progressive  young  fellow  left  the  farm  and  got  a 
job  in  the  city.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  who 
elected  to  stick  by  the  farm,  telling  of  the  joys  of  city 
life,  in  which  he  said : 

“Thursday  we  autoed  out  to  the  Country  Club,  where 
we  golfed  until  dark.  Then  we  motored  to  the  beach, 
and  Fridayed  there.” 

The  brother  on  the  farm  wrote  back: 

“Yesterday  we  buggied  to  town  and  baseballed  all 
afternoon.  Then  we  went  to  Med’s  and  pokered  till 
morning.  Today  we  muled  out  to  the  cornfield  and  gee- 
hawed  until  sundown.  Then  we  suppered,  and  then  we 
piped  for  a  while.  After  that  we  staircased  up  to  our 
room  and  bedsteaded  until  the  clock  fived.” 


SOUVENIR  HUNTER 

“Mother,  was  your  name  Pullman  before  you  were 
married  ?” 

“No,  dear;  why  do  you  ask?” 

“Well,  I  just  wondered.  I  see  that  name  on  a  lot  of 
cur  towels.” — Vancouver  Province. 


TRY  A  JEWELER 

Young  Lady  Motorist — It’s  snowing  and  sleeting 
and  I’d  like  to  buy  some  chains  for  my  tires. 

I’m  sorry ;  we  keep  only  groceries. 

How  annoying !  I  understood  this  was  a  chain  store. 


THERE’S  TRUTH  IN  THAT 

“Scientists  say  mosquitoes  weep.  Is  it  true?” 
“Probably.  I  have  seen  a  moth  ball.” — Canton  Re¬ 
pository. 


ON  THE  HOP 

New  Landlord — And  may  I  ask  have  you  had  any 
running  accounts  ? 

New  Tenant  (brazenly) — Oh,  yes,  several,  and  they 
sure  keep  me  running  from  collectors. — Detroit  News. 


A  MODEL  CHILD 

Teacher — Do  we  eat  the  flesh  of  the  whale? 

Scholar — Yes,  ma’am. 

Teacher — And  what  do  we  do  with  the  bones  ? 
Scholar — We  leave  them  on  the  side  of  our  plate. — 
Exchange. 


Walking  along  Fulton  street,  father  noticed  Harry 
limping. 

“Shoe  hurt,  son?”  he  asked  . 

“No,  my  feet  do,”  came  the  reply. 


BETWEEN  WIVES 

“My  husband  has  something  laid  aside  for  a  rainy 
day.” 

“I  know — my  husband’s  umbrella.” — Pittsburgh 
Press. 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boaton  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF,  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  -  MARYLAND 


OYSTER  STEAM  BOX 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS.  Certified,  Public. 

Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  ChicuKO. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Guns.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

adjuster,  for  Chain  DeTices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

beet  machinery. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire.  Scalding.  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  ^ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers.  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLES.  Tumblers,  Glassware. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY, 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  3. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Cape. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City, 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  (k>..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

SInysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
0.ikite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phel^  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Cannera. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Contlnnoua. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Avars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Mo’-ral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Avars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wia. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKBRS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATEIS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  111. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fmit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  --—ant 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Hkiuipn^t. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  Hikers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machii^.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hollers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 


Strasberger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 
Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  Ill. 


INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chica^.  t  •  j 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  _J. 

Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co„  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  manufacturers. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co„  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  M_fg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  /'alls,  N.  _Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewnunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctou,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS.  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  I.angsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

,T.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

K  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Cora. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorter*,  Pen,  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks.  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Mellingrifiith  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS.  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mskch. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Slaysman 


Gang  Slitter 


■f  17E  guarantee  this  machine  to  “Cut  Dead 
True.”  All  tin  fed  comes  through  ab¬ 
solutely  square  and  parallel.  They  will  slit 
strips  down  to  2  inches  when  fitted  with  narrow 
hubs,  or  33^  inches  wide  with  regular  hubs  and 
3%  inches  in  length.  Width  of  regular  hub 
and  cutter  together  3%  inches ;  width  of  narrow 
hub  and  cutter  together  inches. 

The  large  cutter  shafts  are  set  their  entire 
length  in  long  solid  bearings.  There  is  no 
spring;  they  are  also  provided  with  end  thrust 
bearings,  eliminating  all  lateral  motions  and 
permitting  of  very  accurate  adjustment. 

No  overhead  drive  is  required  for  the  grind¬ 
er,  which  is  carried  directly  on  the  frame  of  the 
machine  and  driven  by  belt  from  the  driving 
pulley  on  the  cutter  shaft. 

Slaysman  &  Company 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 

800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

' - QUALITY  PACK - • 

Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 

There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


